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Preface 


Once again historical concerns dominate newspaper and magazine 
headlines, and television and radio programmes. Politicians, 
commentators, journalists as well professional historians are 
thinking, talking and writing about ‘commemoration’ and also about 
the ‘diaspora’. The former focuses attention on the period 1912-22 
and how best to commemorate past events while the latter centres on 
the causes and consequences of emigration in the past, present and 
future. Both themes seem exclusive yet both rely on historical 
scholarship to provide the context and on historians to explain the 
complexity of past events. These twin themes, like the past in 
general, are contested with different meanings and interpretations 
and it is the role of historians to elucidate this complexity and not 
serve political agendas. Constructing the past is a challenge and is 
challenging and the essays in volume illustrate how that challenge 
can be met. 


Essays are included on the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, on 
a range of themes such as politics, culture, war, folklore, gender and 
nationalism and they are situated within an Irish, British, European, 
African, American and Asian contexts. Each of these essays offers 
new insights and interpretations and makes a valuable contribution 
to the cannon of history. I congratulate the University of Limerick 
History Society and the editors of the 2012-13 issue. Jutta Kruse and 
Geardid O Faoledn, Ph.D. students in the Department of History, 
have dedicated extensive time and effort to producing this journal, 
maintaining high production and scholarship standards and 
developing an on-line version of the journal. 


Bernadette Whelan M.A. Ph.D. 
Head, 

Department of History 
University of Limerick 
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Editorial 


We are very pleased to present this year’s selection of articles 
from both Ireland and abroad. These student and early-career 
contributions reflect the breadth of scholarly engagement with a 
diversity of historical issues. 

Articles range from domestic issues such as the vaccination 
controversy in the early-twentieth century to often giant steps into 
the ‘next big thing’ in terms of entertainment media as well as more 
light-hearted but equally enlightening issues as ‘bleeding’ statues in 
conflict-struck Tipperary and the tribulations of a charitable 
German. Works on the cold war-era; one specific to the sub-Saharan 
Somali nation and another more broadly but comprehensively on the 
containment policy as well as population issues, gender and 
denominationally-specific, from nineteenth-century Bulgaria and 
inter-war France complete this edition. 

As in past years, many fine essays could not be included 
because of lack of space in the printed edition. However, this year 
we have the added facility of online-publication for two 
contributions. We hope that this facility will be expanded and 
maybe eventually completely replace the production of costly 
hardcopies. This brings us to the establishment of the new History 
Studies website www.ul.ie/historystudies. For now, it provides an 
online presence for the journal and allows for free access to past 
volumes. In future, other functions may be added. In this context, 
we would like to thank Mairead Loughran and Kristofer Harte of 
Information Technology Division of the university without whom 
we would have been lost in this regard. 


Jutta Kruse and Gear6id O Faolean, 


Editors 
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‘Supernatural manifestations, accompanied by cures’ 
— the phenomenon of the ‘Templemore miracles’, 
1920 


John Reynolds 


On 16 August 1920, District Inspector William Harding 
Wilson of the Royal Irish Constabulary was shot dead in 
Templemore by a party of IRA volunteers consisting of Paddy 
Kinnane, Jimmy Leahy, ‘big’ Jim Stapleton, John Fahy and 
Jack Ryan. Reporting the death of Wilson to Dublin Castle, 
County Inspector Dunlop from Nenagh stated that “his fearless 
manner in dealing with Sinn Féin was the cause of his death’ .' 
Later that night ‘wild scenes were witnessed’ in the town as 
the military engaged in reprisals. Templemore town hall was 
burned to the ground as were local creameries at Castleiney, 
Loughmore and Killea. Houses were damaged and shops 
looted.” The town hall burning resulted in the deaths of two 
members of the Northamptonshire Regiment, Captain Sidney 


Beattie M.C and Lance Corporal Herbert Fuggle. The regiment 


' RIC county inspector’s report for Tipperary north, Aug. 1920. (N.A.L., 
CO 904/112) 
? Tipperary Star, 21 Aug. 1920. 
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was based at Richmond Barracks (now the Garda Siochana 
College). 

The regimental diary stated that Beattie ‘died of 
accidental injuries received at Templemore’, and Fuggle had 
‘accidentally burnt to death’* The Jrish Times reported that 
Beattie had entered the burning town hall to ‘rescue a trapped 
civilian with complete disregard for his own safety’ , but the 
Tipperary Star reported a different account that the military 
and Black and Tans had taken petrol at gunpoint from 
Moynan's garage and used it to set fire to several premises in 
the town.” It was also reported that when the town hall was set 
ablaze, ‘a cheer was given and a voice shouted ‘Sinn Féiners 
all lie down’.’ Shortly after the deaths of Beattie and Fuggle 
the first reports of ‘supernatural manifestations, accompanied 
by cures’ taking place in the area appeared in local, national 
and international newspapers.° Attention focused on the town 
of Templemore and also a cottage in the townland of 
Curraheen near Gortagarry, several miles away. It was 
reported that religious statues in the Templemore premises of 


newsagent Thomas Dwan, the adjacent RIC barracks and also 


3 Operational diary of the 1“ battalion of the Northamptonshire regiment 


in Ireland, 1919-23. Archives of the Northamptonshire regiment, 
Northampton. 

* Trish Times, 12 Nov. 1920. 

‘Tipperary Star, 21 Aug. 1920. 

° Irish Times, 23 Aug. 1920. 
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the house of Thomas Dwan’s sister-in-law Miss Maher at the 
Curraheen cottage were shedding tears of blood. James Walsh, 
a sixteen year old farm labourer from Bouladuff, Thurles who 
was employed by Miss Maher and lived in the cottage, claimed 
that he was experiencing Marian apparitions. He also alleged 
that a ‘holy well’ had sprung from the floor of his bedroom. 
The Tipperary Star reported that ‘after the outburst on Monday 
night some of the statues from which blood had been oozing 
were taken by Walsh to Templemore, and it is believed that it 
was this that saved the town from destruction’.’ The Limerick 
Leader reported that ‘prominent townsmen assembled around 
the bleeding statues and offered prayers aloud, thanking God 
that the town was saved and that none of the inoffensive 
people of Templemore suffered any casualties’.* Following the 
death of Wilson it was reported that the Black and Tans had 
sworn retribution and to ‘make the Catholics pay for it’.” Some 
local people believed that divine intervention had taken place 
to prevent the town being completely destroyed in revenge for 
the death of Wilson, and that ‘our Lady had saved 
Templemore’."° On 31 August 1920 County Inspector Dunlop 
reported the incident to the inspector general of the RIC in 


’ Tipperary Star, 20 Aug. 1920. 
8 Limerick Leader, 3 Sept. 1920. 
* Ibid. 
° Thid. 
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Dublin Castle stating that ‘on 20" inst. miraculous apparitions 
are alleged to have appeared in Templemore and Curraheen. 
Sacred statues belonging to a man named Walsh and a 
constable stationed at Templemore are alleged to have begun 
to bleed, and several miraculous cures are said to have taken 
place.”'! 

Thomas Wimsey of Templemore barracks was the 
constable referred to. The Tipperary Star reported that the 
statue had been given to Wimsey by Jimmy Walsh several 
weeks earlier, and had been kept in his room inside the 
barracks. Dunlop had the statue removed from the barracks 
and placed with the other statues alleged to be bleeding on an 
improvised altar which had been erected in the yard beside 
Dwan’s newsagents shop on Main Street. This followed an 
incident during which the barracks was besieged by a large 
crowd of pilgrims when rumours spread that the bleeding 
statue of Constable Wimsey was within.'? Many people 
entered the barracks and had to be forcibly removed by the 
police. The Tipperary Star reported that Wimsey left the RIC 
to join a religious order.'* The relevant extract from the RIC 


service register shows that Wimsey, a Catholic from county 


"RIC county inspector's report for Tipperary North Riding, Aug. 1920 
(N.A.L., CO 904/112). 

'? Tipperary Star, 20 Aug. 1920. 

'S Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 
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Mayo who had joined the constabulary in 1913 resigned from 
the force on 7 September 1920 with ‘no reason given’.'* 
Jimmy Walsh was not known to the local police or to have had 
any overt involvement with the Irish Volunteers or Sinn Féin 
before these incidents began, but his brother had been arrested 
for militant activity and imprisoned without charge or trial in 
Wormwood Scrubs gaol in London, where he had undergone a 
‘trying hunger strike’.'° 

Dunlop reported that a pilgrimage to Templemore had 
started from all parts of Ireland with many thousands 
thronging daily into the town.'° By 4 September upwards of 
15,000 persons per day were making the pilgrimage to 
Templemore and then onwards to Curraheen. This influx 
brought an economic windfall to the area which reportedly 
‘must have done better than many a seaside town in Ireland 
this year’.'’ Dunlop reported that the alleged miracles were 
having a positive effect on the locality, describing the conduct 
of the large crowds as exemplary, while newspapers renamed 
Templemore as Pilgrimville or Pilgrimstown. To cater for the 
thousands of visitors described by newspapers as ‘the halt, the 


maim and the blind,’ additional trains departing from 


'S RIC general service register, (N.A.I., HO 184). 
'S Limerick Leader, 23 Aug. 1920. 
'© Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 
"7 Limerick Leader, 20 Sept. 1920. 
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Kingsbridge station in Dublin were added to the normal 
schedule.'* The Reverend P. Collier, a correspondent for The 
Catholic Times newspaper visited Templemore on 23 August 
and wrote that his train from Dublin was packed with pilgrims. 
He estimated that 6,000 to 8.000 people were at Dwan’s yard, 
many of them having been there overnight. He saw four 
statues, each trickling blood down the face, neck, breasts and 
body.' 

The alleged visionary James Walsh was described by 
newspapers as a ‘simple-mannered youth’ or a ‘saint if ever 
there was one’.”” He told journalists that he had spent a period 
of time in the Cistercian Monastery in Roscrea as a novice, 
leaving because of ill health, but that he intended ‘to re-enter a 
religious order’ in the near future.*’ Walsh became an instant 
celebrity both within Ireland and internationally, and within 
days advertising had appeared in newspapers offering 
‘photographs of the boy to whom the blessed virgin appeared’ 
for sale.” Pilgrims visiting Templemore travelled on to 
Maher's cottage at Curraheen which was also regarded as a 


place of pilgrimage because of the reported existence of the 


'* Trish Times, 23 Aug. 1920. 

'° Limerick Leader, 4 Sept. 1920. 

i Irish Times, 23 Aug. 1920; Tipperary Star, 20 Aug. 1920. 
*! Irish Times, 23 Aug. 1920. 

” Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 
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holy well in Walsh’s bedroom. The practice of pilgrimage to 
holy wells pre-dates the introduction of Christianity to Ireland 
but in more recent times they have been closely linked with 
Marian devotion. Pilgrims visiting Curraheen adhered to the 
traditional practice of reciting five decades of the rosary before 
kneeling beside the well for more prayers. They then walked 
three times around the well before drinking from it, and then 
taking water to bring home.” Walsh shared many of the 
characteristics of other Marian visionaries. Generally they are 
young people from rural backgrounds who have shown strong 
religious devotion prior to becoming visionaries. Many have 
been involved in religious practices such as pilgrimages, 
devotions, processions and prayers, which have been defined 
as ‘popular piety’. In 1974 Pope Paul VI, writing in 
Evangelii nuntiandi (article 48) commented that such piety 
‘indicates a certain thirst for God such as only those who are 
simple and poor in spirit can experience. .... It can bear such 
excellent fruits and yet is fraught with danger’. 

The throng of pilgrims prompted one elderly local to 
make an analogy with the Alaskan gold rush of 1897-98 that 
he had experienced, remarking that ‘t’was easier to get from 


Skagway to the Klondike’ than from Templemore to 


> Peter Harbinson, Pilgrimage in Ireland: the monuments and the 
eople (London, 1991), p. 230. 
*4 Donal Flanagan, The meaning of Knock (Dublin, 1997), p. 46. 
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Curraheen.” Walsh told reporters that he had first started to 
experience Marian apparitions on 14 August 1920 and that 
religious statues in his bedroom subsequently began to move 
and shed tears of blood. Acting on instructions from the Virgin 
Mary, Walsh dug a heart-shaped hole in his bedroom floor 
from which a holy well appeared, ‘producing a great volume 
of water’.”° As reports of the apparitions and miracles spread 
so did the number of visiting pilgrims, with many people 
claiming to have been healed either by direct contact with 
Walsh or by exposure to the bleeding statues. Some visitors 
were not convinced of the veracity of the Templemore 
apparitions however. One journalist wrote that he came ‘to see 
a miracle and saw one ... it was not a miracle of bleeding 
statues but rather one of pathetic belief’.”” 

The Limerick Leader reported the case of former soldier 
Martin Monahan, the first person claiming to have been cured 
by Walsh. Monahan had spent three years in the military 
hospital at Richmond Barracks after being injured by shrapnel 
during the Great War. He claimed to have entered Dwan’s 
yard on crutches but left ‘with full use of his limbs’ after 


Walsh had touched his legs with one of the statues.”* Patrick 


es Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 
6 Thid., 20 Aug. 1920. 
" Thid., 30 Aug. 1920. 
*8 Limerick Leader, 28 Aug. 1920. 
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Shea, whose father was an RIC Sergeant in Templemore 
during August 1920, wrote in his autobiography that his father 


had seen Monahan ‘leaping around like a circus tumbler’ after 


visiting Dwan’s yard.” Local curate Reverend John O” Neill 


observed that knowing Monahan, he was satisfied that the cure 


affected on him was genuine, as were the reported cures of 


Mrs. Campion of blindness, and Helena Crowe of paralysis.” 
Other well-publicised cases included those of Miss. Guerin of 
Limerick and Cornelius Gavin also of Limerick who were 
allegedly cured of ‘paralysis’ and ‘acute hip disease’ 
respectively. Despite the influx of pilgrims and the reported 
cures the official position of the Catholic Church towards 
events in Templemore and Curraheen was one of ‘extreme 
reserve’.”! 

The cautious attitude of the Catholic Church towards 
the Templemore miracles was consistent with their usual 
procedure when investigating such claims. Following reported 
apparitions at Guadalupe, Mexico in 1531 which were 
accepted as genuine by the Catholic Church, three centuries 
passed without other confirmed cases. The nineteenth century 


brought a resurgence in Marian apparitions, drawing large 


° Patrick Shea, Voices and the sound of drums: an Irish autobiography 
(Belfast, 1981), p. 49. 

* Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 

3! Trish Times, 23 Aug. 1920. 
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numbers of pilgrims to sites such as La Salette (1848) Lourdes 
(1858) and Pontmain (1871) in France, Knock, Ireland (1879), 
and Fatima, Portugal (1917). Knock was the last significant 
Marian apparition of the nineteenth century but did not receive 
ecclesiastical recognition from the Catholic Church until 1936. 
Two Episcopal commissions had investigated the alleged 
apparitions and cures and interviewed all fifteen visionaries, 
finding ‘no fault with their credibility’ * 

At the height of the fervour which surrounded the 
Templemore miracles Bishop Fogarty of Limerick warned 
mass goers that ‘they should restrain their judgement and not 
allow themselves to be carried away by excitement or popular 
rumour’.** The parish priest of Templemore Reverend Kiely 
refused to visit the statues, expressing the opinion that great 
caution should be exercised.** Local IRA commander Jimmy 
Leahy stated that most of the older clergy treated the whole 
affair with caution but some younger priests appeared to look 
‘upon Curraheen as another Lourdes, and James Walsh as a 


saint’.*° Walsh began to travel to other towns in the company 


*? James Donnelly, ‘The revival of Knock shrine’ in History and the 
public sphere: essays in honour of John A. Murphy (Cork, 2004), p. 
187. 

* Limerick Leader, 13 Sept. 1920. 

* Tipperary Star, 30 Aug. 1920. 

* Statement of James Leahy, (Bureau of Military History, B.M.H./ 
WS.1553), p. 43. 
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of clergy, first visiting Mount Mellary and then Cashel, where 
he stayed overnight in the presbytery on 10 September 1920 as 
guest of parish priest Monsignor Innocent Ryan. The /rish 
Times reported that statues and a crucifix in the presbytery in 
Cashel had begun to bleed when touched by James Walsh.*° 
As news of his presence spread ‘a piteous and clamorous 
crowd of invalids’ arrived at the presbytery and requested that 
they be allowed to see and touch the statues which were on 
display outside the building.” Monsignor Ryan wrote to The 
Trish Times in an attempt to stem the flow of pilgrims and to 
prevent events similar to those occurring at Templemore and 
Curraheen taking place in Cashel. In a letter to the editor he 
cautioned the public not to put their faith in statues or 
crucifixes, but in the ‘blessed sacrament’. He asked the editor 
‘for space to tell the public that there are no bleeding statues or 
crucifixes here for anyone to see’.*® 

Many members of the clergy visited Templemore and 
Curraheen as pilgrims including Doctor Patrick Clune, 
Archbishop of Perth. At this time Clune was acting as an 
intermediary between the British government and Sinn Fein 
leadership. Clune met IRA commanders including Jimmy 


Leahy on several occasions during his stay in Templemore, but 


*° Trish Times, 11 Sept. 1920. 
*7Thid., 13 Sept. 1920. 
8 Thid., 13 Sept. 1920. 

11 
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when the time came to depart he could not leave the town 
because of the huge number of pilgrims. Clune approached the 
IRA for assistance and Leahy commandeered a car which had 
brought pilgrims from Galway to Templemore. The driver was 
ordered to take the Archbishop to Limerick. On arrival Clune 
offered money to the driver, who refused to accept it. When 
questioned as to why he would not take the payment he replied 
‘sure wasn’t I commandeered in the name of the Republic!”*” 
When the miracles began local IRA volunteers were as 
interested and intrigued as anyone else at the events that were 
taking place. Many volunteers were staunch Catholics with a 
particular devotion to the Virgin Mary and also to the rosary. 
For example, on 2 June 1921 an ambush took place at 
Modreeney near Borrisokane in north Tipperary during which 
four RIC constables were killed. While the ambush was taking 
place Paddy Kennedy, the IRA officer commanding was 
observed firing at the police with a shotgun at close range 


while his rosary beads hung around his neck.” 


Reporting to 
IRA headquarters on the bizarre events which were taking 
place in Templemore, Edward McGrath, Vice Commandant of 
No. 2 Tipperary Brigade stated that the town was packed with 


‘pilgrims, beggars, stall-holders and undesirables. The police 


*° Western Australia Record, 27 Nov. 1920. 
* Statement of Liam Hoolan (B.M.H./ WS.1553), p. 16. 
12 
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and military had disappeared off the streets and the IRA had 
taken over. They controlled traffic, introduced parking and 
restored order’.*! It was as if an informal truce or 
understanding had been reached between the IRA and crown 
forces due to the extraordinary circumstances which prevailed 
at that time. IRA volunteers acted as stewards to control the 
large number of pilgrims, but did not appear on the streets in 
uniform (as shown in Figure 1). The absence of the military 
and police from the area was used to reconnoitre potential 
targets and suitable locations for future ambushes. Jimmy 
Leahy, in his capacity as IRA Brigade O/C imposed a levy of 
2/6d per day on all motor cars bringing pilgrims from 
Templemore to the holy well at Curraheen.*” 

The levy was ostensibly imposed to pay for repairs to 
local roads which had been badly damaged by the throngs of 
pilgrims and to pay the expenses of IRA men involved in 
traffic and crowd control duty. The imposition of the levy 
caused an outcry. Count O’ Byrne, Sinn Féin TD and chairman 
of north Tipperary County Council met Leahy and other senior 
IRA commanders. O’ Byrne pointed out that the levy was 


highly irregular. Leahy replied that ‘everything had to be 


+! Statement of Edward McGrath (B.M.H./ WS.1522), p. 14. 
* Statement of James Leahy (B.M.H./ WS.1553), p. 43. 
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irregular to deal with the situation that had arisen’.** O° Byrne 
further suggested that the council should take over the 
collection of the levy. Leahy refused, saying that he intended 
to buy arms and ammunition with any balance left over after 
deducting the Volunteers expenses.” Pilgrims were reported to 
be ‘loud in their praise of the ‘splendid men of Oglaigh na 
hEireann’ who maintained order and also prevented excessive 
profiteering by shopkeepers, caterers and hoteliers.” 

Such profiteering was stringently dealt with by the IRA 
who imposed a scale of charges after ‘due enquiry, 
deliberation and consideration of the abnormal conditions 
prevailing’. One newspaper report detailed the IRA court- 
martial of a driver from Cork who had charged pilgrims six 
pounds instead of the normal thirty shillings fare to transport 
them to the holy well at Curraheen.*’ Collection boxes on 
behalf of the IRA and Cumann na mBan were placed along the 
pilgrimage route, and this provided a substantial windfall for 
the Brigade, with a total of £1500 contributed by pilgrims.** 
This money was subsequently delivered to the Brigade 


quartermaster and went towards the purchase of arms and 


* Thid. 
* Statement of Edward McGrath (B.M.H./ WS.1522), p. 15 
*S Limerick Leader, 3 Sept. 1920. 
* Statement of James Duggan (B.M.H./ WS.1510), p. 16. 
* Tipperary Star, 4 Sept. 1920. 
** Statement of James Leahy (B.M.H./ WS.1454), p. 44. 
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ammunition. Several days after the miracles began Leahy and 
other Brigade officers arranged a private interrogation of 
Jimmy Walsh. They had started to view the ‘whole business 
with incredulity,” and were also seriously concerned that 
volunteer discipline was being compromised.” Leahy later 
recalled that pilgrims had begun to give lavish tips to some 
IRA volunteers and some that had previously ‘abstemious and 
enthusiastic (...) took to drink and began to forget that they 
were engaged in a life and death struggle for the country’s 


> 50 
freedom’. 


* Ibid., p. 42. 
» Tbid., p. 43. 
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Fig. 1: Pilgrims filing past the statues in Dwan’s yard, 
Templemore, 22 August 1920. Photograph by W. D. 
Hogan.”! 


i — 


Source: Courtesy of the National Library of Ireland. 

(N.P.A., Hogan Collection, HOG214) 

A meeting took place in Dwan’s house between Walsh 
and an IRA delegation led by Jimmy Leahy. Walsh told Leahy 
that when he had last spoken to the apparition, the Virgin 
Mary had indicated her approval of IRA guerrilla tactics 
including the shooting of Black and Tans and RIC, and wished 
to see the campaign intensified. Leahy recalled in later life that 
he found it difficult ‘to keep a straight face’ and concluded that 
Walsh was either ‘mentally abnormal or a hypocrite’.*” 


Following the meeting the local IRA leadership decided that 


: Note the IRA volunteers on either side of the arch. 
*° Statement of James Leahy (B.M.H./ WS.1454), p. 44 
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conclusive action should be taken to halt the influx of pilgrims 
and bring the Templemore miracles to an end. Leahy contacted 
Michael Collins and expressed his concern about the situation 
in Templemore and Curraheen and the detrimental effect it 
was having on volunteer discipline and military operations in 
the area. Collins ordered Dan Breen to contact ‘the fellow who 
operates the bleeding statue’ and interview him, to which 
Breen reluctantly agreed.’ Collins and Breen were not 
renowned for their piety or religious devotion, and Collins in 
particular had a reputation for being actively anti-clerical. His 
maiden political speech in London in 1908 was described as a 
‘violent attack upon the influence of the Catholic hierarchy 
and clergy’.’ Jimmy Walsh was brought to Dublin for 
interrogation. It is not known whether Walsh came voluntarily 
to Dublin or was required to do so by the IRA, but Séamus 
Robinson, the O/C of no. 3 Tipperary Brigade found to his 
annoyance that ‘the now notorious Walsh’ had been brought 
by Breen to an IRA safe house at 71 Heytesbury Street, 
Dublin. 

This house was used as a Dublin headquarters for 
Tipperary volunteers, and at the time of Walsh’s arrival, a 


wounded volunteer from Clonmel called Michael Lambe was 


% Statement of Dan Breen (B.M.H./ WS.1739), p. 36. 
4 Peter Hart, Mick: the real Michael Collins (London, 2005), p. 71. 
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in the house suffering from gunshot wounds. Robinson stated 
that just before volunteers Dick McKee and Paddy Daly 
arrived to take Lambe to the Mater Hospital for treatment, 
‘Breen arrived with Walsh hoping to get him (Walsh) to invert 
his bleeding miracles’.*° Robinson did not approve of Walsh's 
presence at the house and believed that it was ‘no wonder ‘71’ 
was raided for the first time immediately after’. Jimmy 
Walsh was then brought to O° Neill’s pub in Dublin, a safe 
haven for IRA volunteers. While Walsh was waiting in the pub 
to be interviewed by Breen at the request of Michael Collins, 
who was also present in O° Neill’s, some of the more devout 
IRA members present insisted on kissing Walsh’s coat and 
addressing him as ‘Saint’. Commandant Dinny Lacey of No. 3 
Tipperary Brigade requested of Walsh that the next time he 
‘met the Blessed Virgin Mary, be sure to insist on nothing less 


than a_republic’.*” 


Breen interrogated Walsh for fifteen 
minutes and concluded that ‘he was a fake’.** Phil Shanahan, 
who owned another Dublin pub frequented by Tipperary IRA 
members, was asked by Breen to drive the visionary back to 


Templemore and that was the last Breen ‘saw of the failure 


e) Statement of Séamus Robinson (B.M.H./ WS.1721), p. 123. 
6 ° 
”” Thid. 
*’ Statement of Dan Breen (B.M.H./ WS.1739), p. 112. 
*S Tbid., p. 37. 
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Walsh’. On his return to Dublin Shanahan offered Breen 
water from the ‘holy well’ at Curraheen to drink, but Breen 
forcefully declined the offer. After Jimmy Walsh had been 
interrogated by Breen in O’Neill’s, pub, Breen briefed Collins 
about his encounter with Walsh and his opinion that the 
apparitions and miracles were not genuine. Collins acerbically 
replied ‘one can’t take any notice of what you say Breen, 
because you have no religion’. 

Leahy then visited Canon M.K Ryan in Thurles and 
requested that the alleged apparitions and cures be denounced 
from the pulpit; thereby deterring pilgrims from travelling to 
Curraheen, but this request was refused by Canon Ryan.°! 
Tension existed between the church and the IRA over the 
conduct of the conflict, with Cardinal Logue remarking of the 
volunteers in 1918 that ‘no object would excuse them, no 
hearts, unless hardened and steeled against pity, would tolerate 
their cruelty’. Peter Hart argued that Irish republicanism had 
a long history of political anticlericalism dating back to its 
roots in the 1790s, but that this should not be confused with 


any lack of faith on the part of individual volunteers, the 


» Tbid., p. 36. 
® Ibid. 
*! Thid. 
® Patrick Murray, Oracles of god: the roman catholic church and Irish 
politics, 1922-37 (Dublin, 2000), p. 7. 
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overwhelming majority of whom were practising Catholics.” 
On 7 September 1920 at the height of the fervour surrounding 
the Templemore miracles Doctor Harty, Catholic archbishop 
of the diocese of Cashel and Emly delivered a homily during 
which he denounced political violence. He commented that 
despite intense provocation, ‘every crime committed was a 
stain on the faith, and also on national honour’. He also 
referred to his recent visit to Pope Benedict XV in Rome who 
encouraged the people of Ireland while working for the glory 
and freedom of their country to always do so ‘within the law 
of God’. 

Having been rebuffed by the Catholic Church, the IRA 
took violent and decisive action to end the phenomenon of the 
Templemore miracles and resume the conflict in earnest. The 
RIC barracks at Golding’s Cross was on the pilgrimage route 
which had developed between Templemore and Walsh’s 
cottage at Curraheen. An ambush took place on 29 September 
1920 near the barracks, in the course of which Constables 
Edward Noonan Terence Flood were killed. Constables 
Marnane and Ferris were wounded but managed to escape. 
Flood was initially reported missing but later found at 


Gortalough near Templemore, ‘his body riddled with 


** Peter Hart, The IRA at war, 1916-23 (Oxford, 2003) p. 123. 
* Trish Times, 6 Sept.1920. 
°° Thid. 
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bullets’. After the ambush a party of pilgrims were stopped 
by the IRA and ordered to deliver the body of Constable 
Noonan to Richmond military barracks, Templemore.”’ It was 
reported at the time that many local residents had fled the area 
fearing a repetition of reprisals. As the IRA had intended, the 
ambush brought a substantial number of military and police 
reinforcements to the area who ‘engaged in a reign of terror by 
indiscriminately firing into houses and across fields’. 
Commenting on the reprisals, the RIC county inspector 
expressed his opinion that when the IRA committed an outrage 
‘no steps are taken to protect the locality from the 
consequences’.”” The fear of reprisals for the Kiloskehan 
ambush drove pilgrims from Templemore and Curraheen, 
never to return, and the phenomenon of the “Iemplemore 
miracles’ ended as suddenly as it had begun. The 
Northamptonshire Regiment from Templemore went to the 
‘holy well’ at Curraheen and Dwan’s yard in Templemore 
where they removed crutches and other items left behind by 
pilgrims. Some soldiers decorated themselves with religious 


artefacts while others feigned lameness, and began using the 


® Richard Abbott, Police casualties in Ireland (Dublin, 2000), p. 127. 
§7 Statement of James Leahy (B.M.H./ WS.1454), p. 42. 
8 Freemans Journal, 30 Sept. 1920. 
® Tid. 
7 RIC county inspector’s report for Tipperary North, Nov. 1920 
(N.A.L, CO 904/112). 
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crutches, parading around the streets in mockery of the 
miracles. Rumours spread that Templemore would be burned 
to the ground as a reprisal for the ambush and ‘pilgrims, stall- 
holders and tramps all made a hasty exit’ ... the abnormal 
conditions brought about by ‘Walsh and his miracles had 
lasted for three weeks’.”' 

Séan Harling, a Commandant in the second battalion of 
the Dublin Brigade, Fianna Eireann worked as a courier for 
Dail Eireann from 1919-21. In September 1920 Michael 
Collins instructed him to travel to Tipperary and return with 
one of the ‘bleeding statues’. Collins had received complaints 
from the Catholic clergy that IRA members had engineered a 
religious statue which would bleed at specific times. Harling 
recalled that when he returned to Dublin Michael Collins 
examined the statue at length, and then ‘took hold of the statue 
and banged it off the side of the desk, and of course out fell the 
works of the alarm clock. “I knew it’, he says. So that was the 
end of the bleeding statue’.”” The mechanism of an alarm 
clock had been concealed inside the statue, which was 
connected to fountain pen inserts containing a mixture of 


sheep’s blood and water. When the clock mechanism struck a 


71 : 
Ibid. 
” Kenneth Griffith and Timothy O’Grady, Curious journey: An oral 
history of Ireland's unfinished revolution (Dublin, 1998), pp 158-9. 
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certain time it would send a spurt of blood through the statue’s 


heart giving the impression that the statue was bleeding. 


Following his interrogation by Dan Breen, Walsh was 
taken to the Salesian College at Pallaskenry, Limerick and 
placed in the care of Fr. Aloysius Sutherland, at the request of 
clergy from Templemore. In 1923 Walsh emigrated to 
Australia, initially staying with relatives in Melbourne, and 
eventually settling in Sydney. The 1932 census for Sydney 
gives his occupation as ‘medical student’, and shows that by 
then he was married with three children.” By the 1950s his 
marriage had ended, his teenage son had died tragically young, 
and Walsh was employed as a lay teacher in a Catholic school. 
In a remarkable coincidence, he was recognised by a visiting 
Irish Christian Brother who had been in Templemore at the 
time of the miracles over thirty years earlier.* The matter was 
reported to the Cardinal who expressed his concern that 
‘Walsh might be a dangerous type of person to have teaching 
in one of our Catholic schools’.”” The diocese also contacted 
the police, seeking information that could be used to dismiss 


Walsh from his teaching post. The police had no negative 


Census of the Commonwealth of Australia, 30 June 1933 (C.A.C. Nq 
319.4 AUS). 
”4 Correspondence between the author and the Walsh family, Sydney, 
Australia 12 July 2012. 
”> Correspondence between provincial and general, 5 Sept. 1953. 
Christian Brothers Archives Sydney (PLD5/09/1953). 
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information on Walsh, but he was still dismissed by the 
Catholic Church. After his sacking Jimmy Walsh was 
employed as a hospital porter, but spent the rest of his life 
trying to enter various religious orders, becoming a novice in a 
Benedictine Monastery. He was unsuccessful in these attempts 
however because he had once been married and was now 
separated. Jimmy Walsh died after a prolonged illness on 12 
March 1977, and was buried in Sydney. He had never returned 


to Ireland.” 


® Correspondence between the author and the Walsh family, Sydney, 
Australia, 21 Nov. 2011. 
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Rhetoric and Reality — A History of the Formation 


of the ‘Domino Theory’ 
Luke Butterly 


Gaps between rhetoric and reality in U.S. foreign 
policy have often been large; indeed such gaps might 
be said to constitute a defining characteristic of this 
nation’s diplomacy.’ 


When U.S. President Dwight D. Eisenhower announced the 
‘domino theory’ at a news conference in 1954, he was not 
announcing a radical departure in Washington’s understanding 
of the emerging situation in Indochina. Rather, he was making 
public aspects of U.S. foreign policy that had been in the 
making since the end of World War II, which in turn interacted 
with older themes. This essay will first situate this ‘theory’ in 
the historiography of the Vietnam War in order to 
contextualise what follows. It will then map the formation of 
the domino theory from 1945 to 1954, and will briefly look at 
the broader implications of such an approach in foreign policy. 
This will be achieved by examining the secondary literature on 
the various historical events covered and reviewing the 


relevant primary sources. It is the contention of this essay that 


' J, L. Gaddis, ‘Was the Truman doctrine a real turning point?’ in 
Foreign affairs, Vol. 52, No. 2 (Jan. 1974), p. 386. 
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the domino theory was shaped and influenced by a range of 
interrelated factors both domestic and foreign. These factors 
included the legacies of American attempts at Russian 
containment, the aftermath of World War II, the political 
policies of the Truman and Eisenhower administrations, the 
‘loss’ of China and the Korean War, and the emerging 
decolonisation movement. Underlining all these factors was 
America’s quest for markets and resources in the post-war 
world. 

In essence, the domino theory contends that if one 
country in a region ‘falls’ to communism, this will have a 
definite knock-on — or ‘domino’ — effect on the other states, 
and eventually the entire region will be ‘lost’. Emphasis is 
placed on the inevitability of this outcome, and that any 
‘domino’, no matter its size or regional importance, can start 
this chain reaction. This theory was the main justification 
given by the U.S. for their involvement and later intervention 
in Vietnam. As with Eisenhower, all U.S. presidents who 
oversaw the war (Kennedy, Johnson, Nixon) publicly invoked 


the domino theory as their central reason for intervention.” In 


- Examples are the following public statements. President Kennedy, 2 

Sept. 1963: ‘If we withdrew from Vietnam, the Communists would 

control Vietnam. Pretty soon Thailand, Cambodia, Laos, Malaya would 

go.’ President Johnson, 2 Aug. 1965: ‘If this little nation goes down the 

drain and can't maintain her independence, ask yourself, what's going to 

happen to all the other little nations?’. President Nixon, 22 Mar. 1971: 
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charting its formation, this essay will argue that much of the 
lofty rhetoric used to justify the theory — such as a need to 
protect the freedoms of those peoples or nations at stake — was 
at odds with the historical record of the U.S., and were merely 
empty promises aimed at concealing the Washington’s true 
concerns — the loss of markets and the welfare of its client 
states in the region. As the above quote from Cold War 
historian Gaddis notes, the gaps between the rhetoric and the 
reality of U.S. foreign policy are not an aberration but a 
‘defining characteristic of this nation’s diplomacy’. 

U.S. interventions have provoked much debate among 
Cold War historians and the Vietnam War is no exception.’ In 


the historiography, the key question regarding the domino 


‘If the United States now were to throw in the towel and come home 
and the Communists took over South Vietnam, then all over Southeast 
Asia, all over the Pacific, in the Mideast, in Europe, in the world, the 
United States would suffer a blow.” Vietnam: a television history, 
season |, episode 1, ‘roots of a war: 1945-1953’, (4 Oct. 1983), PBS. 
3 A note on terms: In normal cold war historiography, ‘orthodox’ 
historians generally rationalize, if not outright defend, U.S. 
interventions, while the ‘revisionist’ school generally seeks to prove 
that said intervention and its justifications were illegitimate. Implicit in 
the name, the orthodox school generally reflects the official government 
line in essence. In the historiography of the Vietnam War, however, the 
terms are in a sense reversed. ‘Orthodox’ historians attack the war and 
the U.S. motives for intervening, while their ‘revisionist’ counterparts 
seek to defend at least the motives and rational for the war. lan 
Horwood, review of Gary Hess, Vietnam: explaining America’s lost war 
(Massachusetts, 2008), at Reviews in history, 31 Dec. 2008, 
(http://www.history.ac.uk/reviews/review/7 11) (14 Aug. 2012). 
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theory as applied to Indochina is whether American officials 
conducted a rational assessment of their own interests before 
intervention.’ In the ‘necessary war’ argument put forward by 
revisionists, they contended that if Vietnam ‘fell’ to 
communism then America’s international stature would be 
damaged and that catastrophic regional and geopolitical 
consequences would follow.° Thus, they argued, American 
policy makers were correct in tying the fate of Vietnam to U.S. 
national security. 

Orthodox historians counter that Washington 
miscalculated with regards to Vietnam.° Vietnam was not 
Korea, and it was certainly not China. For a small backwater 
agrarian country of 15 million people, Vietnam took on a 
significance of international proportions.’ Further, George C. 
Herring contends that the U.S. misread nationalism in Vietnam 
and was ignorant of Vietnamese history (such as its long 
animosity with China) and therefore that containment was 


misapplied in Vietnam.* Others authors have taken an even 


*G.R. Hess, Vietnam: explaining America's lost war (Oxford, 2009) p. 
18. 
* Ibid, p. 18. 
° Ibid,,p.37; p. 25; p. 18. 
7R. B. Smith, An international history of the Vietnam war, Vol. 1, p. 
261, cited in Hess, Vietnam, p. 29. 
* George Herring, America’s longest war, p. xiv, quoted in Hess, 
Vietnam, p. 38. Stanley Karnow confirms this analysis in Vietnam: a 
history (Harmondsworth, 1984), p. 153. 
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more critical view. John Pilger contends that despite 
conventional wisdom, the U.S. was not defeated in Vietnam, 
and instead gained an important, albeit partial, victory. As 
U.S. policy makers at the time and afterwards have stated, 
Pilger claimed that Washington was not solely concerned with 
Vietnam alone, but also the surrounding region. He maintained 
that the U.S. was concerned both with the short-term and long- 
term ‘threat’ that Vietnam posed. The short-term concerned a 
country unwilling to be a client state, while the long-term was 
that of other nations trying to emulate such an approach. Thus, 
the U.S. did not ‘lose’, for the devastating effects it rained 
down upon Vietnam meant that their example was not 
emulated, evidence being the alignment to Washington of 
almost every other nation in the region.’ Similarly, Noam 
Chomsky asserts that the real threat posed by Indochina was 
the ‘threat of a good example’. Like on countless other 
occasions, the U.S. intervened in Vietnam not because their 
national security was directly on the line, but because the 
example of an independent Vietnam might be emulated by 
Indonesia, Thailand and others, and thus a large, resource-rich, 
region of potential client states would be ‘lost’.'° America’s 


quest for open markets and access to resources would be 


* John Pilger, Heroes (London, 1989), p. 274. 
"© Noam Chomsky, What uncle Sam really wants (Arizona, 1992), pp 
23-5. 
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impeded, and this was not a practical option for policy makers 
in Washington. 

Nineteenth-century American ideals such as ‘manifest 
destiny’ and the ‘open door policy’ were to have an important 
impact on Washington’s actions in Asia during the immediate 
post-war period.'' U.S. foreign policy, from the 1890s 
onwards, had often been concerned with keeping China 
‘open’. All the major European powers, including Russia, had 
access to China, and the U.S. wanted its share. Russia, which 
shared a long natural border with China and many other Asian 
states, was in a unique position to assert dominance over the 
continent. Washington would view Soviet Russia’s post-war 
dominance over Eastern Europe as a precursor to what could 
happen in Asia, and with the 1949 communist victory in China 
these fears were further intensified. 

Following the conclusion of World War II, the U.S. 
spoke publicly of the vital importance of self-determination 


and democratic elections. This rhetoric was largely aimed at 


'' The terms ‘manifest destiny’ and ‘open door policy’ in the Cold War 
setting refer to a renewed quest for ‘empire’, albeit now an economic 
rather than territorial one. Revisionist historiography led by William 
Appleman Williams claims that that the U.S.’s participation in the two 
world wars and much of their cold war activities was primarily and 
principally to keep economic ‘doors’ open, and not out of any lofty 
notions of combating tyranny and preserving ‘freedom’. For a concise 
analysis of Williams’ views see: Steven Hurst, Cold war US foreign 
policy: key perspectives (Edinburgh, 2005), pp 30-41. 
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Soviet Russia, attacking their actions in Eastern Europe in and 
after the war. Yet these appeals ring false when one examines 
the historical record of the U.S. Firstly, like Russia, the U.S. 
had its own ‘sphere of influence’ — Latin America — which 
through the Monroe Doctrine had been closed off to the 
European powers since 1823. Further, the U.S.’s actions in 
Europe cast doubt on their commitment to real post-war 
democracy. In Italy, for example, U.S. intelligence believed 
that the 1948 election would result in the democratic election 
of the main Italian communist party. A range of tactics was 
used to prevent this undesirable outcome, from threatening to 
withhold aid and exclude Italy from the Marshall Plan, to 
covert CIA operations. As a last resort, direct military 
intervention was not ruled out.'* Elsewhere, the U.S. 
sponsored and directed coups against democratically elected 
governments, such as Iran in 1953 and Guatemala in 1954,'° 
Both the state of the U.S. economy and that of other 
nations were of huge concern to Washington. At the end of the 


war the U.S. economy was in a potentially strong state, 


"2 E, T. Smith, ‘United States security and the integration of Italy into 
the western bloc, 1947 — 49° in F. H. Heller and J. R. Gillingham (eds), 
NATO: the founding of the Atlantic alliance and the integration of 
Europe (New York, 1992), pp 81-4. 
'S See: Ervand Abrahamian, “The 1953 coup in Iran’ in Science & 
society , Vol. 65, No. 2 (Summer, 2001), pp 182-215; R. H. Immerman, 
The CIA in Guatemala: the foreign policy of intervention (Austin, 
1982). 
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holding ‘three-fourths of [the world’s] invested capital’ and 
was the largest exporter of goods.'*. On the domestic front, the 
administration of Harry Truman was keen to move past the 
‘boom and bust’ economic cycles haunting America, most 
evident in the Great Depression. Thus, it was essential to have 
a healthy global economy, with markets available for U.S. 
goods, and access to cheap resources. The main way to ensure 
this around the globe was to have strong healthy economies in 
countries aligned to the U.S. Europe was in a precarious 
situation following the war. The U.S. sought to rebuild 
Western Europe, to ensure that America’s most vital trading 
partner could pay back her war debts, be a potential market for 
U.S. goods, and to act as a bulwark against the Soviets. The 
Eastern states, which would have normally provided the cheap 
resources necessary for a Western European economic 
recovery, had all signed trade agreements with the U.S.S.R. 
Simultaneously, Washington worried that the worsening 
situation on the European continent would drive populations to 
the communist parties, as happened in Italy, and who would 
subsequently align themselves with Russia.'* While Europe 


was of primary importance, Asia equally had to be kept free 


‘SM. P. Leffler, The preponderance of power: national security, the 
Truman administration, and the cold war (California, 1992), p. 2. 
'S Leffler, The preponderance of power, p. 7. 
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from domination by a hostile power.'® Seeing the loss of 
Eastern Europe as the cost of allying with Russia in the defeat 
of Germany, the U.S. was determined not to have the same 
fate recur with the war in the Pacific. Atomic weapons 
lessened America’s reliance on the Soviet war machine, and 
they were able to conclude the war against Japan on their own, 
thus avoiding a repeat of Europe. A cornerstone of the thinking 
behind the domino theory was that Stalin's foreign policy was 
akin to that of Hitler's - one of continuous expansion.’ Walter 
LaFeber claims that this was a perfect example of using 
historical analogies to simplify arguments and distort reality. 
For the two foreign policies were certainly not analogous.'* 

In the midst of Stalin’s and Churchill’s famous Cold 
War declarations, a third and profoundly more influential 
declaration was made. George Kennan, then a little-known 
U.S. diplomat in Moscow, sent his infamous ‘long telegram’ to 
Washington in February 1946. In it, Kennan portrayed the 
Soviet leadership as paranoid, secretive, dedicated to 


undermining the West and to promoting groups in other 


'© J. L. Gaddis, Strategies of containment: a critical appraisal of 
postwar American national security policy, (New York, 1982), p. 33. 
'? Walter LaFeber, America, Russia and the cold war, 1945-1996 (New 
York, 1997), p. 37. 
'8 Tbid., pp 37-8. 
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nations that would serve Moscow’s interests.'” He warned that 
the Russians were inherently expansionist and the likelihood 
of the Soviet leadership continuing the wartime alliance with 
the West was remote.”” His views moulded the policy of 
containment and set the course for the new path in foreign 
policy enshrined in the Truman Doctrine and NSC-68.”! 

The U.S. realised that it was the threat of internal 
economic collapse in Europe, rather than any danger posed by 
the Red Army, that was the immediate post-war concern.” 
Thus there was a need for massive economic and military aid 
to these nations — a difficult package to sell to a war-weary 
Congress and public. Truman needed a catalyst to get 
Republicans and the public behind him, which arrived in early 
1947 when London abandoned its role as ‘caretaker’ of Turkey 
and Greece.” Truman could now argue that if Greece should 
fall into the Soviet sphere of influence, the harsh conditions in 


neighbouring countries coupled Soviet expansionism would 


'° Telegram, George Kennan to George Marshall [‘long telegram’], 22 
Feb. 1946. Harry S. Truman administration file, Elsey papers. 
~ Ibid. 
*!Kennan himself would later say that his theory of containment was 
misunderstood or misapplied — and the Soviet Union should only be 
confronted at areas of strategic importance to the U.S. 
~ Leffler, The preponderance of power, p. 16; LaFeber, Cold war, p. 
44. 
31D, R. McCoy, The presidency of Harry S. Truman (Kansas, 1987), p. 
305. 
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lead to the fall of other states in the Near East, Europe, Africa 
and so forth. U.S. access to the oil-rich Middle East would be 
lost, and the strategically important Turkey would be encircled 
by hostile communist states. 

Truman and Secretary of State Dean Acheson had 
found their ‘ideological shield’ behind which the U.S. could 
rebuild the west and fight the radical left. Acheson was 
adamant that the importance of the economic factors of the 
doctrine be minimised. To acquire support, they would have to 
focus instead on notions of national security and the defence of 
‘freedom’.”* Thus, the doctrine was framed in such a way that 
it would overcome resistance from the public or Republicans 
to renewed U.S. military and economic intervention abroad.” 
In Truman’s speech to Congress, he painted the world in black 
and white. Demanding military and economic aid for Greece 
and Turkey, he spoke with fiery rhetoric of ‘this moment in 
world history [when] every nation must choose between 
alternative ways of life’. Truman emphasised that it was the 
moral duty of the U.S. to provide military and economic aid to 
these ‘free peoples’ fighting against ‘totalitarianism’, and that 


if the U.S. failed to do so the impact would reverberate far 


* B.R. Kuniholm, ‘U.S. policy in the near East’ in M. J. Lacey (ed.), 
The Truman presidency (New York, 1991), p. 305 

*° R. A. Pollard, ‘The national security state reconsidered’ in Lacey 
(ed.), The Truman presidency, p. 214. 
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beyond the Mediterranean.”* Behind this idealistic language 
was a new approach in American foreign policy. It was aimed 
principally at arranging the post-war balance of power in 
Washington’s favour. The biggest obstacle to this goal was 
now the only other world superpower, the Soviet Union. 

It is important to note the context in which the 
announcements of the Truman Doctrine and of the domino 
theory were made. Truman made his speech at a time when 
Russian actions had become much less aggressive. The Soviets 
where biding their time, reasoning that the economic crisis in 
Europe would lead communist parties to sweep to power.” 
Similarly in the immediate run-up to Eisenhower’s April 1954 
press conference, Russia was again less aggressive in the 
foreign arena. Stalin had died in March 1953, and the politburo 
was busy concentrating on internal issues, and was not pursing 
an antagonistic foreign policy. Additionally, the civil war in 
Greece was largely an internal affair, while Vietnam was 
chiefly an independence struggle. Yet both conflicts were 


soe . . ? 
misinterpreted as countries under attack from outside forces.” 


*© Address of the president to congress, ‘recommending assistance to 
Greece and Turkey’, 12 Mar. 1947.Harry S. Truman administration, 
Elsey papers. 
7 LaFeber, Cold War, pp 49-50. 
*8 J. M. Silverman , ‘The domino theory: alternatives to a self-fulfilling 
prophecy’ in Asian survey, Vol. 15, No. 11 (Nov. 1975), p. 916. 
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The era of the late 1940s and early 1950s was marked 
by the collapse of colonialism throughout Asia and Africa. 
Emerging nations were poor, unstable and resentful of Western 
domination. The U.S. was historically aligned with Western 
Europe — the third world’s colonial masters — and thus was 
seen in a suspicious light by many nationalist movements. 
While Washington did desire independence for the colonies, 
the reasons for seeking this were due to matters of realpolitik 
and not any notions of ‘self-determination’ or ‘democracy’. 
Firstly, in the U.S. quest for free trade, Washington sought to 
break the relationships between colonisers and colonies in 
order to have better access to markets and raw materials. 
Secondly, and more importantly, was that the procrastination 
of the European colonial powers in granting independence was 
infuriating the colonised peoples. These delays were seen to be 
driving independence movements towards the Soviets. Thus, 
Washington wished to speed up the process of independence in 
order to increase the likelihood of amicable governments 
coming to power in the former colonies. Vietnamese 
independence leader Ho Chi Minh’s frustration with 
America’s double-standards was such that in a 1950 interview 
he argued that American ‘imperialists’ were seeking to eject 


the French colonialists simply in order to colonise Indochina 
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themselves.” Indeed the gap between the aims of the U.S. and 
that of the emerging nations was alluded to by Eisenhower 
himself when he claimed in a press conference that, for 
reasons he could not understand, the emerging nations of the 
third world didn’t seem to want to buy the kind of 
independence that the U.S. was selling.” 

The National Security Council document NSC-68 of 
1950 was a natural evolution of the containment policy, and 
would shape America's response to the Cold War for the 
subsequent decades.*' It called for a trebling of the defence 
budget, the establishment of N.A.T.O. and the re-arming of 
West Germany. It stated that in its quest for hegemony, that 
the U.S.S.R. sought total control over Europe and Asia.” As 
with the Truman Doctrine, without an immediate threat of 
communist expansion Congress would prevent the proposed 


recommendations from being put into action. And so attention 


> Ho Chi Minh's interview with Voice of Vietnam, Vietnam News 

Agency , 16 July 1950, quoted in K. C. Chen, ‘Hanoi's three decisions 

and the escalation of the Vietnam war" in Political science quarterly, 

Vol. 90, No. 2 (summer, 1975), p. 242. 

0 T can't say that the associated states want independence in the sense 

that the United States is independent. I do not know what they want’. 

The president's news conference of 7 Apr. 1954, public papers of the 
residents Dwight D. Eisenhower, 1954, pp 381-90. 

*! LaFeber, Cold war, p. 95. 


*? NSC 68: United States objectives and programs for national security, 


Apr. 14, 1950,U.S. department of state, foreign relations of the United 
States: 1950, volume I. (https://www.mtholyoke.edu/acad/intrel/nse- 
68/nsc68-1.htm) (14 Aug. 2012). 
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was focused on Korea, and the apparent threat that it posed. 
Civil war had broken out in Korea in 1950 between the Soviet- 
controlled North and the American-controlled South. The U.S. 
was quick to intervene, under the auspices of the U.N.* With 
the arrival of the U.N/U.S. forces, the advancing North Korean 
troops of were quickly pushed back. Stalin pressured the 
Chinese to get involved, and Chairman Mao convinced his 
weary colleagues to intervene in order to keep the “American 
aggressors’ in check.** Acheson, a firm believer in the 
effectiveness of brinkmanship, claimed that whatever risks the 
U.S. faced by entering into North Korea, they would be 
minimal in comparison to the loss of prestige that would 
certainly result if the U.S. showed any ‘hesitation and timidity’ 


> Yet when America pursued the same 


in their actions. 
headstrong and face-saving approach in Vietnam as it had 


: 36 
done in Korea, the outcome would prove disastrous. 


33 J. G. Hershberg and Chen Jian, ‘Reading and warning the likely 
enemy: China's signals to the United States about Vietnam in 1965” in 
The international history review, Vol. 27, No. 1 (Mar. 2005), p. 48. 
* Tbid., p. 49. 
35 Acheson cited in Hershberg and Chen, ‘Reading and warning the 
likely enemy’, p. 51. 
*© Dennis Merrill, “The Truman doctrine: containing communism and 
modernity’ in Presidential studies quarterly, Vol. 36, No. 1, presidential 
doctrines (Mar. 2006), p. 36. 
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Washington’s approach to Vietnam was _ further 
influenced by the NSC document 124/2.*’ Written in the midst 
of the Korean War, it stated that the objective of the U.S. in 
relation to Southeast Asia must be to prevent countries in the 
region from ‘falling’ to communism. As the communist threat 
was deemed to be internal as well as external, the document 
not only recommended providing these countries with the 
means to fight communism - military and economic aid - but 
also the need to foster the will to fight communism, indicating 
perhaps that there was not much organic resistance. The NSC 
claimed that the ‘loss’ of all of Southeast Asia would have 
devastating effects on America’s allies in the region - 
principally Japan - and that American security would be at risk 
with the loss of a major bloc like Asia. Further, they feared 
that while regions like Australasia might not become 
communist themselves, they would be forced to ‘align’ 
themselves to these communist countries. But where the 
document seems to exhibit irrationality is when it claims that 
the loss of any country in the region would quickly and 


invariably lead to all others following suit. Thus, in their 


*’ NSC 124/2, ‘United States objectives and courses of action with 
respect to southeast Asia’, The pentagon papers, gravel edition, volume 


1, document 20, US, national security council, 16 Jan. 1954, pp. 434-43. 


(http://www.mtholyoke.edu/acad/intrel/pentagon/doc13.htm) (14 Aug. 
2012). 
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analysis, the fate of Vietnam contained the fate of the ‘free 
world’. 

Another major factor in the development of the Cold 
War was the ‘New Look’ policies of Eisenhower — president 
from 1953. It has been claimed that while the Cold War started 
under the Truman administration, it was Eisenhower who was 
to give shape to the U.S. response that would be continued for 
over three decades.** Secretary of State John Foster Dulles had 
advised Eisenhower that the Truman’s approach to the Cold 
War was economically unfeasible and that a new strategy was 
needed — containment ‘on the cheap’.”’ This strategy, named 
‘New Look’, kept in line with older approaches and stressed 
the importance of stopping Soviet expansion and hostility. 
Drawing from his World War II experiences and successes, 
Eisenhower realised he would need to act in concert with allies 
— both to lessen the burden on the U.S. and to counter any 
appearances of unilateral imperialism. ‘New Look’ policy 
called for a shrinking of conventional troops, while increasing 
reliance on air force and the use of strategic weapons. Thus, 
Eisenhower sought to replace limited wars with the threat of 


more devastating ones. Leaving alone the gains already made 


38 R. R. Bowie and R. H. Immerman, Waging peace: how Eisenhower 

shaped an enduring cold war strategy (New York, 1998), p. 3. 

* R. A. Divine, Eisenhower and the cold war (New York, 1981), p. 13. 
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by the U.S.S.R., he sought to deter the Soviets from making 
any further headway.” 

Eisenhower and Dulles sought to contain the 
revolutionaries in Vietnam, but the U.S. experience in Korea 
had left open war as an unattractive option. It had been a 
difficult war to fight — both on the ground and at home."! 
Despite recent successes with CIA-backed coups in Iran and 
Guatemala, Eisenhower and Dulles were not convinced that 
these would have the same success in Vietnam. Thus, they 
sought a new approach to dealing with the ‘threat’ posed by 
Indochina.” The first part of this new approach was the 
process of sending military advisors to train native troops, 
starting ‘Vietnamization’ a generation before Nixon.** The 
second was the search for allies in the fight against 
communism in Southeast Asia. The NSC had made clear that a 
‘coalition of the willing’ with their European and Australasian 
allies would be needed. Yet this coalition was simply the 
preferred option, and unilateral action — in the case of a 
Chinese invasion of Indochina, for instance — was always left 


on the table. 


* Divine, Eisenhower, p. 37. 
*! Bowie and Immerman, Waging peace, p. 4. 
* Thid.. p. 4. 
** LaFeber, Cold War, p. 153. 
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The catalyst for this new approach was the French 
demonstrating their intentions to pull out of Indochina at the 
Geneva Conference of 1954. The French had been fighting the 
Vietminh since the end of World War II, but after the 
Dienbienphu crisis it was clear that they could no longer stay 
the course.’ Thus Dulles, in keeping with Eisenhower's 
views, the recommendations proposed by NSC-124/2, and the 
lessons of the Korean War, advocated ‘United Action’. 

United Action proposed a collation of European, Asian 
and Australasian allies that would defend Indochina and the 
region from the threat of communism.** Dulles saw in United 
Action the threat of deterrence — that the very formation of 
such a coalition would be enough to alarm the communists and 
keep them in check.**. Although Congress agreed in principle 
with Dulles and Eisenhower's position, they were weary of 
another unilateral outing like Korea and thus insisted on a 
coalition, of which Britain would have to play a central role. 
But united action didn’t materialise, as London favoured a 


negotiated settlement and the French were against the 


+ GC. Herring and R. H. Immerman, ‘Eisenhower, Dulles, and 


Dienbienphu: “The day we didn’t go to war’ revisited’ in The Journal of 


American History, Vol. 71, No. 2 (Sept. 1984), p. 345. 

* Tbid., p. 350. 

“© Herring and Immerman, ‘Eisenhower, Dulles, and Dienbienphu’, p. 
350. 
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internationalisation of the conflict. With military action now 
technically off the table, and with the partition of Vietnam at 
the Geneva Conference, Washington was left with one course 
of action. In order to stop the dominos falling it pledged 
diplomatic, economic and military support to the newly 
created puppet state of South Vietnam in its fight against 
communism. And so commenced Washington’s two-decade 
long campaign of war and oppression against Vietnam, a 
campaign whose unimaginably devastating effects are still 
being felt long after the last U.S. troops left Saigon. 

While the domino theory has been invoked before and 
after Vietnam, it is clear that its legacy within U.S. foreign 
policy is intrinsically linked to that intervention. The domino 
theory was shaped by the events of 1945-1954, and the various 
crises served to shape and reinforce the theory that was to be 
applied to Vietnam. The events in this time period bolstered 
policy makers’ belief in the theory and, most importantly, the 
universality of its application. If Vietnam had achieved 
independence from France and had elected a communist 
government before the events of 1945-1954, the U.S., while no 
doubt viewing the situation with concern, would have been 
unlikely to tie the fate of the region and indeed U.S. national 
security to this globally insignificant nation. But through a 
process of viewing the Soviet Union as_ incessantly 
expansionist, misreading local conflicts as examples of that 
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expansionism, and of tying major policy changes to efforts to 
combat these local conflicts, U.S. policy makers succeeded in 
convincing themselves that, at the end of the day, the fates of 
Vietnam and U.S. national security were linked, and that 
impeding this nationalist independence movement would be a 
blow against tyranny. While this interpretation of how the U.S. 
got involved in Vietnam is essentially true, it does not, 
however, reveal the full picture. U.S. security was tied into 
Vietnam, but not merely for reasons of combating Soviet 
expansionism. It is clear from various examples - Italy (1948), 
Iran (1953), Guatemala (1954) — that the U.S. actively worked 
to prevent countries’ democratic ambitions being realised if 
those ambitions did not fit into America's world view. The 
rhetoric of the domino theory was ensconced in a language 
that gave the impression of seeking to protect democracy in 
Southeast Asia. Yet, the reality was that the real ‘threat’ posed 
by Vietnam was that of the example it would set to other 
emerging nations in the region and around the globe. If 
communists came to power in Vietnam democratically — 
which the U.S. reasonably feared they would if elections were 
held — and not through violent revolution as was the case in 
Russia and China, it would be the first such event and would 
be a powerful precedent. This would mean that Vietnam would 
be avowedly outside of U.S. influence, while not necessarily 
being a satellite state of the Soviet Union either. If successful 
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in their independence struggle in the 1950s, the Vietnamese 
would have provided a model to Thailand, to Indonesia, to 
Malaysia, and beyond. Asia may indeed have been ‘lost’, but 
not in the way that policy makers articulated, and not in a way 
that could be promoted to either Congress or the public. This 
was a risk that the U.S. were not willing to take and the 
domino theory provided them with a simple, mostly believable 


and generally accessible justification for their actions. 
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Entertainment in independent Ireland: Evolution of 
Irish parochial versus commercial dance hall culture 


Gerard Dooley 


Evolving forms of technology and shifting social trends were 
at times the bane of a conservative Ireland that emerged 
following the Civil War. As Terence Browne points out, the 
social and religious homogeneity of the Irish Free State and 
the nation’s predominantly rural complexion which attached 
itself to the social patterns and attitudes of the latter half of the 
nineteenth -century were the root causes of the stifling 
conservatism that dominated the Free State era.' It is within 
this context that this article looks at the evolution of two areas 
of entertainment in independent Ireland up until the 1970s and 
the ways in which they contributed toward a huge change in 
Irish society and culture; music and dance, and the state 
broadcasting of radio and television. With regards music and 
dance, the prevalence of house dances and the growth of 
clerical opposition to set dancing and foreign ‘jazz’ shall be 
examined. This article shall propose that a divide in the culture 
of music and dance occurred following the 1935 Dance Hall 


Act and it shall look at the evolution of the parochial and 


' Terence Browne, Ireland: a social and cultural history, 1922-2002 
(London, 2004), p. 8. 
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dance hall culture up to the 1970s. The development of what 
would eventually become Raidi6 Teilifis Eireann shall also be 
analysed. The goals of the national broadcaster will be 
discussed, as will the initial failures of radio to meet these 
goals before greater success from the mid-1930s on. This 
article concludes by assessing the huge effect Teilifis Eireann 
had upon Irish culture. 

As was the case with most facets of Irish society in the 
years preceding independence, music and dance were rooted in 
an agrarian way of life. One of the most important sources of 
entertainment in rural Ireland at the time was house dances. 
Some of these events were annual such as ‘Biddy Balls’. Helen 
Brennan, in her history of Irish dance, describes “Biddy Balls’ 
as nights of music and dance in a local farmer’s house funded 
from the proceeds of a collection by groups of ‘Biddies’ who 
went from house to house on the eve of St. Brigid’s Day.” In 
places where dancing was prevalent, such as West Clare, 
dances were less formalised and more impromptu; oftentimes 
groups of men out of boredom would begin to dance with each 
other to pass the night, even using a tongs if there was an odd 
number of dancers.° Co-operation between farmers at times of 


harvest usually ended with occasions of dancing and drinking. 


> Helen Brennan, The story of Irish dance (Dingle, 1999), p. 104. 
* Ibid. 
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These meitheal or ‘coor’ dances were a vital way of 
strengthening local bonds within the community. Some 
families charged a nominal entrance fee to dances in order to 
pay for everything from funeral expenses to passage across the 
Atlantic. 

Dances also played an important role in the 
continuation of a community. More often than not, in rural 
communities, young men and women were totally confined to 
the family unit. They spent the whole day surrounded by the 
watchful glare of parents and siblings as they awoke together, 
worked together, ate together, prayed together and in effect, 
slept on top of one another in cramped conditions. Dances 
gave a sense of social freedom to young men and women 
where they could mingle and begin the ‘courting’ process, 
thereby helping to reinforce the community into future 
generations. Dances became one of the most important arenas 
of matchmaking. Specific ‘hurling’ dances in the West were 
used to make couples and several weddings could trace their 
origins to these events.* 

Dances even played an important role during Ireland’s 
bloody transition to independence; being the most informal 
way of rural neighbours getting together, they were an ideal 


place to hold IRA battalion meetings under the cover of music 


* Ibid., p. 119. 
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and revelry during the War of Independence. The restrictions 
placed upon fairs and markets under the Defence of the Realm 
and Restoration of Order in Ireland Acts led to house dances 
becoming the safest setting in which IRA plans could be 
discussed. Edward Brennan, O/C of the sixth battalion, Laois 
Brigade IRA, notes in his witness statement to the Bureau of 
Military History that a dance was specifically organised in 
Borris-in-Ossory to cover a meeting of the local IRA.* Dances 
also played their part in keeping up the morale of the 
Volunteers. Liam Hoolan says that the North Tipperary flying 
column, even after a day and nights march, ‘would make the 
kitchens ring with dance and song’.° 

At house dances people mainly danced forms of 
quadrille sets which had originated as ballroom dances but had 
gained a faster tempo and had merged with more traditional 
Irish jig and reel steps.’ What would be recognised today as 
‘Irish dancing’ had its roots in the céi/i movement which had 
its genesis in the London Gaelic League branch. Leading 
London organisers felt that there was a need to add a much 
needed social dimension to their otherwise very successful 
activities in the city. They took their example from Scottish 


céilithe they had attended and organised the first ever Irish 


* Statement of Edward Brennan, BMH/ WS.1514, p. 1. 
® Statement of Liam Hoolan, BMH/ WS.1553, p. 16. 
’ Brennan, The Story of Irish Dance, p. 26. 
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céilé on 30 October 1897.* Following a céilf performance by 
London dancers at the Gaelic League’s annual Oireachtas in 
Dublin in 1901 the League began to organise céili dances 
around Ireland. 

In the urban centres and small towns of Ireland, dances 
and balls were more organised but none the less prevalent. For 
example, a glance at the Easter week editions of provincial 
newspapers of 1922 indicates the popularity of dances in urban 
areas. The Anglo-Celt advertised a total of seventeen dances in 
Cavan.’ Nine dances were advertised throughout Meath in the 
Meath Chronicle.° The Nenagh Guardian and the Westmeath 
Examiner advertised eight dances each.'' The cost of 
admission for these events varied immensely and can be seen 
as a reflection of the class of people the evening’s 
entertainment was aimed at. For example an Easter Sunday 
Dance in Ardamagh Hall, Meath, advertised admission at 2s. 
6d. for men and Is. 6d. for women." In contrast an evening in 
aid of the nearby Navan Gaels football club charged the much 


higher sum of 7s 6d. for men and 4s. for women. o 


* Thid., p. 30. 
® Anglo-Celt (Cavan Edition), 15 Apr. 1922. 
"© Meath Chronicle, 15 Apr. 1922. 
'! Nenagh Guardian, 15 Apr. 1922 and Westmeath Examiner, 15 Apr. 
1922. 
"2 Meath Chronicle, 15 Apr. 1922. 
' Thid. 
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However, around the time of independence, and in its 
immediate aftermath, clerical opposition to such dances was 
mounting.'* The Church’s virulent opposition to dances was 
linked to their repressive campaign against all forms of 
‘company-keeping’. And as these ‘immoral’ dances were the 
prime arena for ‘“company-keepers’ the Church refocused their 
efforts in their campaign of condemnation against them. As 
Bryan MacMahon recollects, priests would actively seek out 
occasions of set dancing so as to break them up: ‘How clearly 
I recall a band of laughing boys and girls on a fine Sunday 
afternoon dancing “sets” on the floor of a ball alley by the sea. 
Suddenly the cry of “The Priest!” is heard. The dancers 
scattered in terror.’' Many of the early baby boomer 
generation would grow up with little knowledge of the 
opposite sex; as Frank McCourt succinctly put it ‘I [didn’t] 
know anything after growing up in Limerick and listening to 
priests on Sundays thundering against dancing and walking out 


the road with girls’.'° 


'§ The Church’s particular opposition to set-dancing can be seen in a 
statement from a Cork bishop published in the Munster Express in 
which he states ‘One source of danger is the nature itself of a [set- 
dance] which may be of such a character, sensual, and lascivious as to 
constitute a direct incitement to sin.’. Munster Express, 28 Feb. 1936. 
'S Bryan MacMahon, ‘Getting on the high road again’ in John O’Brien 
(ed.), The vanishing Irish (London, 1954), pp 202-19. 
'© Frank McCourt, ‘Tis, a memoir (London, 1999), p. 63. 
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Alongside the immorality of set-dancing, another ‘evil’ 
which the Church felt at pains to condemn had begun to creep 
into the dancing culture of Ireland; the influence of jazz. 
Dances which had become popular in the roaring-twenties 
culture of America such as foxtrots, two-steps, shimmy-shakes 
and the cake walk were an anathema to the Church. The Gaelic 
League believed these foreign dances had the potential to harm 
their campaign of cultural nationalism and hinder the 
development of céili dancing. Jazz was condemned both from 
the pulpit and through the press.'” In their Lenten pastorals of 
1924, bishops warned of the upsurge in suicides amongst 
young women in America and how they were caused by a 
‘jazz spirit’ which ‘caused physical collapse and nervous 
breakdown’ ."* 

Privately owned dance halls began to accommodate the 
growing popularity of jazz music and dancing. These dance 
halls were condemned vehemently by the Gaelic League and 
the Church who both lobbied the government to intervene. 
Eventually the conservative, repressive mentality of the Free 


State was brought to bear upon dancing. The ‘bourgeois cadre’ 


" Canice Chilsholm, writing for the Irish Independent suggested that 
the Free State, instead of fighting for the arbitrament of war, should 
fight for the arbitrament of jazz at the League of Nations in Geneva. 
Irish Independent, 26 June 1926. 

'§ Irish Independent, 22 Apr. 1924. 
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of merchants and shopkeepers, well-off farmers, clerics, and 
middle class professionals, who assumed positions of power in 
the Irish Free State, ‘sired a repressive zeitgeist of social and 
cultural conservatism that was to become an abiding hallmark 
of independent Ireland until well into the 1960s."'” One of 
their most repressive acts was the introduction of the ‘Public 
Dance Halls Act’ in February 1935. Under this act, “No place, 
whether licensed or not licensed for the sale of intoxicating 
liquor, shall be used for public dancing unless a public dancing 
licence granted under this Act is in force in respect of such 
place.’*” Anyone in breach of the act was liable to a fine of ten 
pounds for every day the premises were used illegally.” 

The act proved to be the catalyst for huge cultural 
change. First of all, it was the death knell for the house dance. 
People began to be prosecuted for hosting dances in their 
homes. The case of William Kelly, which was brought before 
Longford District Court in November 1935, was typical of the 
scores of similar cases being brought before the courts. A 
Garda sergeant entered Kelly’s home to find thirty people 


dancing in the kitchen and a further fifteen playing cards in 


'° Geardid O’hAllmhurain, ‘Dancing on the hobs of hell: rural 
communities in Clare and the Dance Hall Acts of 1935° in New hibernia 
review, ix, no. 4 (winter, 2005), pp 9-18. 
® Article 10.1 of Dance Halls Act, 1935. 
*! Article 10.2 of Dance Halls Act, 1935. 
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another room. Kelly, who admitted charging admission of one 
shilling, said he did not know he needed a license. He was 
promptly prosecuted under the first offender’s act.” The 
exacerbation mutely held by many in rural Ireland towards 
proceeding such as the Kelly case was given voice by W. T 
Wolfe, a solicitor in Bantry. He said, whilst defending a man 
brought before the court for holding an unlicensed dance, ‘the 
traditional hospitality and the time honoured social 
intercourses of people living in remote country districts were 
being shattered by pseudo-virtuous Acts of Parliament. Even 
the homely country dance was made to assume a criminal 
tinge.’ 

The cultural significance of the Dance Hall Act could 
also be seen in the accentuation of two different music and 
dance cultures in Ireland. This divide stems from the passing 
of the control of dances from the masses to two main groups; 
the Catholic Church and entrepreneurial dance hall owners. 
During the 1930s there was a huge rise in the construction of 
parochial halls all over the country. It was in this setting that 
the parochial hall music and dance culture emerged. These 
halls tended to host traditional céilf evenings. The parish priest 


could directly organise and oversee dances. His looming 


Leitrim Observer, 4 Jan. 1936. 
3 Thid., 28 Mar. 1936. 
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omnipresence was felt in the halls as young men and women 
were morally obliged to keep a safe distance from each other. 
The surveillance of one’s own community usually drove the 
young people to halls outside their locality where they could, 
in a very limited capacity, ‘let their hair down’.”* These larger 
venues necessitated a change in the way traditional Irish music 
was played. Greater volume was needed, so the solo fiddler or 
bodhran player was superseded by large céilf bands. Many 
traditional tunes, handed down from generation to generation, 
did not transfer well to the new venues and old tunes were 
soon lost forever. As Joseph Ryan points out, the 1935 Act, 
which was designed to exclude foreign influences, ironically 
contributed to the undermining of an Irish folk music 
tradition.” 

The Dance Hall Act, coupled with the continuing 
popularity of jazz music and dancing, was viewed as an 
opportunity by entrepreneurs who began to construct 
ballrooms to accommodate jazz fans. These were more modern 
facilities which could ensure a more comfortable experience 


for dancers as opposed to the dark, cold and damp parochial 


** Patrick McNabb, ‘Social structure’ in Rev. Jeremiah Newman (ed.), 
Limerick rural survey: 1958-1964 (Tipperary, 1964), pp 193-242. 
*5 Joseph Ryan, “Music in independent Ireland since 1921’ in J. R. Hill 
(ed.), A new history of Ireland; VII Ireland, 1921-1984 (Oxford, 2003), 
pp 621-49. 
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halls. Also, the absence of an overseeing parish priest appealed 
to many young dancers who did not wish to be chastised 
publically. 

The divide between the parochial hall ethos and the 
dance hall ethos widened in the 1940s and 1950s. This was 
due to the proliferation of musical genres from America which 
were embraced in the ballrooms but resisted in the parochial 
hall. The sounds of artists such as Bing Crosby, George 
Formby, Frank Sinatra and Judy Garland made their way into 
Irish homes on the increasingly popular medium of radio and 
on gramophones. Bill Haley and his Comets pioneered the 
genre of Rock N’ Roll music in the mid-1950s and the 
plethora of musical influences all combined in Ireland to create 
the showband scene. Groups like Brendan Bowyer’s Royal 
Showband toured between huge, specially constructed 
ballrooms that could hold up to four thousand people. Two 
brothers from Roscommon, Jim and a youthful Albert 
Reynolds, built Ireland’s first chain of ballrooms and across 
the country business men adopted the Reynolds’ idea and 
constructed their own regional chains.” At the height of the 


showband craze there were over 450 ballrooms across the 


6 Vincent Power, Send ‘em home sweatin’: the showband story (Cork, 
1999), p. 14. 
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country with 10,000 people employed in the industry.”’ During 
the showband years, which lasted until the early 1970s, the 
whole courting process was changed. At a time when Ireland’s 
marriage rate was by far the lowest in the world, the increased 
ease of meeting new people from outside one’s own 
community helped, albeit in a small way, Ireland’s slow 
population growth from the mid-1960s on.” 

At the other end of Ireland’s cultural spectrum the more 
traditional elements of Irish music and dancing reacted to 
social changes in Ireland and changed accordingly. In January 
1951 a meeting of members of The Piper’s Club of Dublin and 
local musicians in Mullingar resulted in the formation of 
Comhaltas Ceoltéiri Kireann and the first Fleadh Cheoil was 
held in Mullingar later that year attracting a crowd of over 
1,500 people.” The Fleadh soon became a_ cultural 
phenomenon as attendances mushroomed; 60,000 people 


attended the 1963 event in Mullingar.’ As emigration rose in 


?7 Diarmaid Ferriter, The transformation of Ireland: 1900-2000 
(London, 2004), p. 603. 

*§ For an analysis of Ireland's low marriage rate see J. A. O’Brien, ‘The 
vanishing Irish’ in O’Brien, The vanishing Irish, pp 15-45. 

 E. O. Henry, ‘Institutions for the promotion of indigenous music: the 
case for Ireland's comhaltas ceoltoiri Eireann’ in Ethnomusicology, 
xxiii, no. | (winter, 1989), pp 67-95. 

*° Catherine Curran, ‘Irish music as world music: changing audiences 


for traditional Irish music in the twentieth century” in M. H. Prosser and 


K. S. Sitaram (eds), Civic discourse: intercultural, international and 
global media (Stamford, 1999), pp 229-40. 
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the 1950s, a new Irish diaspora began to relate to their native 
culture through folk ballads and as these émigrés returned 
during the economic growth of the Lemass years an urban folk 
revival emerged in Ireland in the early 1960s. Some of the 
roguish ballads of the likes of The Fureys and The Dubliners 
flew in the face of the more conservative elements of the 
parochial hall ethos but was reflective of a growing social 
radicalism in Ireland during the 1960s. The music of these 
groups was enjoyed by audiences across Europe and served to 
merge popularity with traditionality.*' Alongside the 
popularisation of ballads, Sedn O Riada’s ‘folk orchestra’ 
innovations paved the way for folk ‘supergroups’ such as 
Planxty and The Chieftains.” 

By their very nature as inherent forms of expression, 
forms of music and dance were difficult to control by the state. 
However as radio emerged as a technology which could 
effectively propagate a culture which the Free State desired, 
state control become a matter of priority. The 1926 Wireless 
Telegraphy Act provided for the establishment of 2RN. The 
station’s main aims were to foster Irish language and culture 
and protect the country from the perceived harmful influences 


of foreign broadcasts. The opening transmission, which 


*! The popularity of The Dubliners on the continent can be seen in their 
successful tours of Germany. /rish Independent, 24 Dec. 1971. 
* Curran, ‘Irish music as world music’, p. 237. 
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included a bilingual address by Douglas Hyde, could only be 
received clearly at a radius of twenty miles due to 2RN’s weak 
1 kW transmitter in the Phoenix Park.** However in the 
uncongested radio spectrum of the mid 1920s reasonable 
reception was picked up as far away as Monaghan and 
Galway. Following a brief residency in Little Denmark 
Street, 2RN’s studios moved to a floor in the GPO, the site of 
the world’s first ever radio broadcast during the Easter 
Rising.” But as Leon O Broin points out in his autobiography, 
the floor was badly needed for the Post Office’s own 
expanding requirements. *° 

The cramped quarters with which the station found 
itself in reflected a stinted schedule. Initially 2RN had limited 
success in fostering Irish culture and language. Ironically, it 
was 2BE, the Belfast BBC station, which did more to promote 
Irish culture than 2RN in the early years. 2BE regularly 
featured Irish traditional music and full length Abbey Theatre 
productions. It was not until the mid to late 1930s that radio 


began to realise its potential as a mass medium. Pivotal to 


*3 Desmond Fisher, Broadcasting in Ireland (London, 1978), p. 21 and 
Cathcart and Muldoon, “The mass media in twentieth century Ireland’, 
p. 679. 
* Paddy Clarke, “Dublin calling”: 2RN and the birth of Irish radio 
(Dublin, 1986), p. 46. 
* Marshall McLuhan, Understanding media: the extensions of man 
(London, 1964), p. 304. 
*© Leon O Broin, Just like yesterday (Dublin, 1986), p. 167. 
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radio’s accessibility to the masses was the erection of a new 
transmitter in Athlone which enabled the station to broadcast 
nationally. With the appointment of TJ Kiernan as director of 
the station in 1935, radio truly began to penetrate into the 
homes of Ireland and have an effect upon Irish culture. Raidié 
Eireann (RE), as the station came to be known as from 1938 
on, propagated the cultural nationalism of Fianna Fail who 
favoured the nurturing of a hegemonic Gaelic, Catholic state. 
RE began to alter its programming to that end. In terms of 
music, RE unsurprisingly stood on the Parochial Hall side of 
the music divide. Fans of popular music were largely ignored 
by RE. However, stations such as the American Forces 
Network, and in particular, Radio Luxembourg specialised in 
this kind of musical programming. Despite RE having a large 
lead in listener figures, these stations were popular, especially 
amongst girls aged between fourteen and twenty-four.*’ RE 
was also committed to developing classical music and brought 
together a twenty-four piece orchestra in 1936.*° 

As resources steadily grew, news reporting was given 


more coverage. For the first time members of the general 


*” KG Forecast, ‘Raidié Eireann listener research inquiries, 1953-1955’ 
in Journal of the statistical and social inquiry society of Ireland, xix, 
1955/6, pp 1-28. 
°8 Brian Fallon, An age of innocence: Irish culture 1930-1960 (Dublin, 
1998), p. 254. 
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public could access and experience important historical events 
live in the comfort of their homes. The inauguration of 
Douglas Hyde as president, the death of Pope Pius XI and 
Coronation of Pius XII and the 1938 General Election results 
all received hours of coverage. Irish language lessons, which 
were viewed as boring and austere by the public, were dropped 
in favour of more lively plays, sketches and lectures.” The 
most popular programme of all was ‘Question Time’; a general 
knowledge quiz with question-master MJ McManus, 
succeeded by FJ McCormack and Joe Linnane.”’ The fact that 
a programme of this nature was most popular shows how 
much the public enjoyed interacting with their programming 
and were not merely passive listeners. 

Despite initial disagreements between RE and the GAA, 
coverage of hurling and football came into its own in 1938 
with the commentary of Michdéel O Hehir. O Hehir had an 
unequalled skill in calmly conveying the frenetic events on the 
pitch to the thousands of listeners in their homes. In many 
homes in rural Ireland, the voice of O’ Hehir was more than the 
voice of a radio commentator; it was the voice of a friend. 


John McGahern describes the excitement of O/’Hehir’s 


* Cathcart and Muldoon, ‘The mass media in twentieth century 
Ireland’, p. 684. 


* Maurice Gorham, Forty years of Irish broadcasting (Dublin, 1967), 


pp 110-16. 
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commentary as he listened with a large group of neighbours to 
the 1944 All-Ireland Football Final: 


My father had the only radio in the village, and every 
Sunday Roscommon played, the barracks was 
crammed with men, the air thick with cigarette smoke. 
Small bets were made, and once Michael O Hehir’s 
voice crackled from the Cossor, the tension was 
unbearable: ‘Bail O Dhia oraibh go leir a chairde 
Gael 6 Phairc an Chrocaigh.’ (...) Once the men 
dispersed, there was that sense of absence that can be 
found in public gardens and by the sea at the end of 
bank holidays.*! 


The Emergency brought unprecedented difficulties to 
RE. The biggest hindrance to radio was a lack of batteries and 
as a result there was a large fall in licenses issued. The Free 
State’s neutrality manifested itself in ridiculous ways on the 
airwaves. Reports on the weather were prohibited to the extent 
that even GAA commentators were not allowed mention the 
elements.** News broadcasts were scrutinised, sometimes by 
De Valera himself, to ensure that they were balanced which 
led to a wearying series of claims and counter-claims and local 
news being totally forgotten about.*? A rare venture by RE 


over the border caused controversy when Joe Linnane’s 


*! John McGahern, Memoir (London, 2005), p. 164. 
* Gorham, Fi orty years of Irish broadcasting, p. 131. 
* Tbid., pp 132-3. 
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Question Time was presented in Belfast. The question ‘Who is 
the world’s best known teller of fairy tales?” was answered as 
‘Winston Churchill!’ This led to laughter and applause but also 
to questions in Westminster. As Maurice Gorham points out, 
‘it was a long time before a Radio Eireann team crossed the 
border again’ .* 

Once The Emergency was over batteries became more 
commonplace and following a crackdown on unlicensed 
radios, 261,321 licenses were issued in 1948.*° However, an 
inexorable momentum toward television was building and it 
was only a matter of time before a national television station 
was developed. Television signals were being received on the 
east coast as early as 1951 and upon the establishment of a 
Northern Irish BBC service in 1953 signals could be picked up 
by about half of the Republic’s population.”° 

Both the Church and wider public discussed the 
implications of an Irish television service. It was suggested in 
The Furrow that television ‘may yet prove the most powerful 
influence in a new age of missionary endeavour in the 


ae z » . > 47 
(mission countries) which lie so close to our shores’.”’ An 


* Thid., p. 132. 

+5 Cathcart and Muldoon, ‘The mass media in twentieth century 
Ireland’, p. 692. 

* Thid., p. 693. 


*7 Ethna Conway, ‘Ireland and television’ in The furrow ix, no. 1 (Jan., 


1958), pp 33-8. 
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Irish Independent editorial sceptically criticised the cost of 
construction of what would become RTE’s headquarters in 
Donnybrook and hoped that the £2,500,000 granted to Irish 
television would not damage the output: ‘The Irish National 
Television Service must be popular, but popular with dignity. 
It would be most regrettable if over-ambitous spending at the 
beginning made the acheivment of that aim impossible, and 
led to a service that few would value and many would 
deplore.” 

A Broadcasting Authority Bill was passed in 1959 and 
on 31 December 1961 Teilifis Eireann (TE) began 
broadcasting. TE came into being at a time of great economic 
and social change in Ireland. Seén Lemass’ pioneering five 
year ‘Programme for economic expansion’ was modernising 
the Irish economy. The traditional social mores of Catholic 
Ireland were under attack from the free movement of ideas and 
international influences. By virtue of its intrusiveness, 
television had the power to change society in a way that no 
previous entertainment medium could. The Irish people 
themselves were represented in a way more faithful than they 
ever had been in cinema or radio. The openness and 
spontaneity of Gay Byrne’s The Late Late Show revealed an 


Irish people at pains to break from the social repression that 


+8 Irish Independent, 7 Oct. 1960. 
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had typified Irish culture for decades. The Riordans accurately 
reflected rural Irish life and the rapid social changes that were 
happening there. Summing up the effect television had upon 


rural Ireland, John Doyle says: 


When people saw The Donna Reed Show, I Love 
Lucy or Jack Benny, they saw people comfortable in 
their skins, untrammelled by Church expectations and 
traditional pressures. (...) Eyes had been opened, not 
only by a light but by a lightness of feeling that came 
from far away, and it was therein the corner, every 
evening, after darkness fell (...)” 


Investigative journalism was championed by the 7 Days 
programme team and they infuriated the elites whilst testing 
the public’s desire for the raw truth. Through their 
investigations they had shown that they were not afraid to 
upset the three most dominant forces in the country; the men in 
mohair suits, the Church and Fianna Fail. Irish journalism 
would never be the same again. The initial imbalance between 
urban and rural television consumption began to change in the 
mid-1960s. Terence Browne identifies television, alongside 
the motor-car and secondary level schooling as thoroughly 


altering the patterns of daily life in rural Ireland.”’ Television 


*® John Doyle, A great feast of light: growing up Irish in the television 
age (London, 2005), p. 97. 
* Browne, Ireland, p. 250. 
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was the prime catalyst for the penetration of urban 
consumerism into the countryside. Advertisements, based on 
British ideas of marketing, were beamed into the new 
bungalows of Ireland promoting everything from ‘Extra Mild 
Calvita Cheese’ to the Irish hospital sweepstakes.” 

When the Irish Free State came into being bishops 
spoke about how those frivolous youngsters who were 
engaged in set-dancing were inviting ‘the wicked one who will 
come and do the rest’? The Church’s early reactions to 
television indicated that their attitudes were slow about 
changing; one bishop’s over the top response to the occasion 
when a woman revealed on the Late Late Show that she did not 
wear a nightie on her wedding night was seen as out of step 
with a modernising Ireland.** But by the middle of the 1970s 
things had begun to change; priests were beginning their 
sermons with “As I was watching TV last night”. In the 
space of a generation the most conservative element of Irish 
society, the Catholic Church, had come from denouncing 
dancing at the crossroads to reluctantly embracing that great 


social equaliser, television. This typifies the vast sea change 


a Reeling in the years, 1964 and Reeling in the years, 1966. Originally 

aired on RTE, Oct. 2004. 

* Brennan, The story of Irish dance, p. 125. 

% Irish Press, 7 Oct. 1972. 

* Mary Kenny, Goodbye to catholic Ireland (Dublin, 2000), p. 217. 
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that occurred in Irish society and culture. Economic issues 
often supersede other influences upon society and certainly the 
prolonged economic stagnation of the Free State left its mark 
on Irish society. But it was not economic recovery that 
changed Irish culture alone. Changing modes of entertainment 


in Ireland were a pivotal part of this change. 
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‘A Crisis of the Hearth?’ The Post-War Challenge 
to Gender Order in France 1919-1929 


Sharon E. Burke 


The First World War brought unanticipated change to French 
culture, politics and society, and not without impacting on 
gender order.’ Its ‘challenge’ to gender order took many 
forms. Sexual politics, relationships between the sexes, ideas 
about male and female separate roles and of course, masculine 
and feminine identities, were at the forefront of political and 
informal debates about social morality and welfare. This study 
will examine the ways in which war directly or indirectly 
challenged gender order in France 1919-1929, taking into 
account the debates through which French people at all levels 
of society engaged with this challenge. It will also investigate 
whether war directly challenged the ‘gender order’, or 
transformed the social institutions which shaped the gender 
order, indirectly or incidentally challenging gender. If war 
made very different demands of French men and women in 
terms of their allocated gender roles, then it must be 


considered whether the post-war decade 1919-1929, in which 


' Gender order: men and women’s positioning/roles in society based on 
perceived differences between the sexes. 
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France attempted to heal itself by returning to a pre-war state, 
contained traces of these original demands, transformed by 
peacetime.” 

Historiography seems, as a first glance, to have realised 
all possible theories and ideas concerning the ways in which 
war challenged gender. Roberts, Higonnet, McMillan, 
Thébaud, and Reynolds, along with Amy Lyford’s new studies 
on ‘masculinity’ in wartime France, provide a useful network 
of analysis focusing on sexual politics, feminism, marriage, the 
New Woman’, the family, public and private spheres, 
employment and suffrage. Combining this historiographical 
base with evidence from the period 1919-1929, this study will 
initially focus on war’s challenge to the gender order through 
the public sphere, and finally, how it impacted on private lives 
and personal relationships. This division of ‘public’ and 
‘private’ is not always absolute; for instance, personal 
relationships can effect ‘public’ change. However, in this 
study, it will serve as the framework through which gender 


order is most simply analysed. 


> See, for example: Margaret Higonnet and Patrice Higonnet, “The 
double helix’ in Margaret Higonnet, Behind the lines: gender and the 


two world wars (New Haven, 1987), p. 31; M. L. Roberts, Civilisation 


without sexes: reconstructing gender in postwar France 1917-1927 
(Chicago, 1994), p. 216. 


> A symbol of social change rather than a gender stereotype, according 


to M. L. Roberts, Disruptive acts: the new woman in fin-de siécle 
France (Chicago, 2002), p. 21. 
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War did not seem to empower women politically, or 
regulate equality in all sectors of employment and education, 
yet the effects of mass death, rapid industrialisation and 
wartime politics all impacted on the public sphere during and 
directly after the war. Politics, the workplace and opportunities 
offered by higher education were impacted on by war’s 
cultural mobilisation and cultural side-effects; did this produce 
new opportunities offered in equal measures to men and 
women in the post-war period? French feminists who had 
witnessed the failure of their campaign to obtain equal suffrage 
in November 1922 when the French Senate voted against the 
Bill passed in 1919 by the Chamber of Deputies, called off 
their wartime ‘truce’ and began to campaign not only for 
suffrage but for social reforms of the Civil Code.* However, 
divisions within the women’s movement, just as present in 
post-war France as they had been before the war, meant that 
the socialist women's movement, the French Union for 
Women's Suffrage and the National Council of French 
Women, among others, remained at odds with each other’s 
campaigns and methods. Bourgeois feminists, Catholic 
feminists, militants, socialist feminists and nationalist 


feminists all had very different visions for the future of gender 


* Paul Smith, Feminism and the third republic: women’s political and 
civil rights in France 1918-1945 (Oxford, 1996), p. 213. 
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order in France. Alternatives to universal suffrage were also 
suggested by individuals other than feminists during the war. 
Maurice Barrés’ proposal that suffrage be offered to women 
who had lost a male family member to the war was turned 
down, yet is an interesting example of the idea that women 
could be politically empowered by their male relatives’ war 
sacrifices. Hause attributes the failure of the suffrage bill in the 
Senate to fears that Pope Benedict XV would rally women 
voters to support a conservative Catholic society in France.” 
Whether due to feminist disunity in the 1920s, or a political 
unwillingness to accept female suffrage by the governments of 
the Third Republic, France remained the only western 
democratic state to withhold suffrage in any form from women 
in the inter-war era; which of course impacted not only on 
gender order, but on individual awareness of political and 
social inequality. 

The feminist movement, although it speaks volumes 
about women’s political activism in the post-war era, does not 
reveal the cultural intersection where public and private 
merged. The struggles of working-class women, such as their 
role in the strikes of autumn 1918, and those of middle-class 


women seeking to obtain an education and career equal to that 


5S. C. Hause and A. R. Kenney, Women's suffrage and social politics 
in the French third republic (Princeton, 1984), p. 217. 
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of their male contemporaries, are part of that intersection.® 
War had mobilised women perhaps as much as it mobilised 
men, but by a different means. According to McMillan, 
“684,000 women worked in armaments factories at some stage 
of the war.’’ This type of work had visible consequences for 
gender order, consequences which outlasted the war. Women 
in urban areas had a wage of their own, although this was 
threatened by wartime inflation, while some women in rural 
areas experienced, perhaps for the first time, what it meant to 
run an entire farm either single-handedly or with the help of 
one or two servants.* Women began to dress to meet the 
demands of their employment, whether in factories or on 
farms. Skirts became shorter and work overalls were worn in 
factories where long dresses or skirts posed a danger to the 
worker. Women were employed in an array of industries, 
which persisted into the inter-war period. Soap works, 
explosives factories, metal and armaments industries (in which 
MeMillan notes a ‘staggering 913% rise in women workers’), 


drug factories, and the transport industries, all employed 


° McMillan separates working and middle classes on the basis that 
gender and class are interwoven identities; gender therefore, cannot be 
examined without considering class a factor of influence. In J. F. 
McMillan, Housewife or harlot: the place of women in French society 
1870-1940 (Sussex, 1981), p. 116. 

” McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 132. 

* J. J. Becker, The great war and the French people (Leamington Spa, 
1985), p. 16. 
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women due to the absence of male workers. ° However, 
Reynolds has suggested that a ‘sexual division of labour’ and 
inequality in wages withstood the test of war.'” This can be 
seen also in the Health Service, where women were as a rule 
limited to nursing, and married women were not considered 
suitable employees. This division of labour was class-based 
as well as sex-based; for instance, middle-class women were 
employed mostly in the tertiary sector. This was also the case 
throughout the 1920s, indicating that women were subject to 
the precepts of class as well as gender. In 1906, 779,000 
women held commercial jobs and 293,000 held jobs in the 
‘liberal professions and public services’ and in 1921, these 
figures had risen to 1,008,000 and 491,000."* 

One feminist writer foresaw the implications of 
women’s wartime work experiences in 1916, predicting that 
although some women would be happy to return to their 
domestic roles, others would be ‘seized with nostalgia for the 


+13 


effort. However, the ‘sexual division of labour’ was 


supported by restrictions placed upon higher education for 


° McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 157. 
'© Sian Reynolds, France between the wars: gender and politics 
(London, 1996), p. 83. 
" McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 121. 
"2 Thid., p. 117. 
'S Jane Misme. ‘La guerre et le réle des femmes’, La revue de paris, | 
Nov. 1916. 
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women; in Paris, the “Ecole des Hautes Etudes Commerciales 
and the Ecole Pratique de Commernce et d’ Industrie refused to 
admit women students’ which limited their technical 
training.’* Yet, despite the obvious restrictions and the failure 
of French syndicalists to wholly support sexual equality in the 
workforce, women’s experiences of work on the home front 
had vital consequences in the post-war period, in highlighting 
the division of labour and hence, impacting on gender order.'* 
Just as men could not ignore their past experiences of combat 
in the post-war period, women’s post-war surroundings, 
whether they married and returned to the home or remained in 
employment, seemed to be a reaction to their experience of 
war. 

If war challenged the gender order by necessitating 
separate roles on the home and fighting fronts, it was in the 
post-war period that the consequences became more visible. 
Yet research on gender in wartime and post-war France does 
not appear to take into consideration the ‘generational’ aspect 
of how gender order is shaped. By acknowledging that 
France’s ‘young adult generation’ (between eighteen and thirty 
years of age) were either children or in their early teens from 


the period 1914-1919, the historian must return to war to find 


'* McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 119. 
'S Thid., p. 162. 
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explanations for the way in which these young men and 
women engaged with cultural ideas of gender conflict and 
sexual politics in the post-war era. Focusing on the informal 
and formal education of children, particularly the ideas of 
masculinity and femininity which were instilled into the minds 
of children during the war, may explain why and how gender 
order was transformed in the aftermath of war. 

In Memoirs of a Dutiful Daughter Simone de Beauvoir 


recalled the ways in which war impacted on her as a child, as 


something real and imagined: 


I invented games appropriate to the circumstances: I 
was Poincaré, Jeanne was George V and my sister was 
the Tsar. We held our conferences under the cedars 
and cut the Prussians to ribbons with our sabers (...) In 
my games I was always a valiant Zouave, a heroic 
daughter of the regiment. I wrote everywhere in 
coloured chalks: Vive la France! The grown-ups 
admired my devotion to the cause.'° 


De Beauvoir’s memoir stresses her complicity in accepting the 
ideology of war, of which she could not grasp the true gravity 
as achild. French men and women were inherently different to 


the Germans, whom to her were ‘the last Evil incarnate."'” 


———— ae 


\6 Simone de Beauvoir, Memoirs of a dutiful daughter (New York, 
2005, orig. published in Paris, 1958), pp 26-7. 


"7 Thid., p. 27. 
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French women and children were inherently vulnerable, and 
were to be protected against the Boche and the “spies who 
stuck needles into women’s behinds and...distributed poisoned 
sweets among the children.’'* Her descriptions of feeling 
shame for desiring an end to the war ‘no matter how it ends’ 
seem to have been a reflection of adult anxieties and adult 
desires. '” Her attitudes towards morality and, indeed, gender 
were influenced by ideas that her adult teachers were forced to 
engage with during the war, from the Union Sacrée to 
illustrated propaganda. De Beauvoir poses not only as an 
individual who experienced war, but as a generational symbol 
of inter-war discontent with pre-war traditions and wartime 
ideology. Where historians have overlooked the impression 
which wartime ideology made on children, a story has 
remained untold about the psychological impact of war on 
future wives, husbands, mothers and fathers. Many of the 
children of the First World War became the mothers and 
fathers of the inter-war period, some reaching a marriageable 
age by the mid-1920s. Bearing in mind that these children 


wieeec 3 aoe 
ere ‘bound by a heavy inheritance and committed to assume 


'S Thid., p. 28. 
'° Tbid., p. 65. 
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their debt of gratitude’, this study will now turn to their 
collective experience as post-war mothers and fathers.” 

The post-war phenomenon of anxiety, individual and 
collective, often focused on ‘depopulation’ due to war's 
casualties and the wartime interruption of marital relations. 
Fears were also expressed concerning the symbolic figure of 
the unmarried and childless ‘New Woman’, increasing divorce 
rates, the decline of the family as the primary social unit, 
natality and fécondité. These anxieties, whether real or 
‘imagined’, manifested themselves politically and socially. 
Social activists, pro-natalists and conservative politicians 
ensured that ‘women were not entitled to the right to control 
their own fertility’, or at any rate, they had to comply with 
state supervision.” Not for the first time in French history, 
politics entered the private lives of men and women, 
transferring sexual relationships from their ‘private’ position 
into public debates. This can also be seen during wartime, 
when the government ‘sought to ameliorate its illegitimacy 
rate’ and allowed ‘soldiers to marry by proxy’, also passing 
legislation which allowed the legitimising of children whose 


fathers were killed in action.” As will be shown, in what was 


2° William Kidd and Brian Murdoch (eds), Memory and memorials: the 

commemorative century (Hants, 2004), p. 54. 

2! McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 130. 

» §_R. Grayzel, Women and the first world war (London, 2002), p. 66. 
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assumed to be a ‘depopulation’ crisis in the post-war period, 
the government increasingly monitored and even intervened in 
matters where maternity and natality were concerned. 

One source shows that 50,000 births were registered in 
December 1919, compared to a wartime minimum of 21,000 in 
November 1915, with approximately 126 children born per 
10,000 inhabitants in 1919.” Historians have disputed the fact 
that concerns about ‘depopulation’ were founded in reality.” 
Roberts denies that France was ‘dying of depopulation’ but 
acknowledges that anxiety was ‘a cultural reality in itself’, 
while McMillan focuses on the attitudes to ‘depopulation’ 
immediately after the war, which he sees as ‘related to the 
climate of pessimism and fear for the future engendered by the 
bloodletting in the trenches between 1914 and 1919.’ > With 
approximately 1.5 million casualties of war, besides 3 million 
wounded and 1.1 permanently disabled, France was forced to 

endure the loss of almost an entire generation of men of 
‘mobilisable’ age.*° Mass death tipped the population scales 


and transformed the demographics of the nation’s population, 
a 


23 
~ André Armengaud, La population francai ie i 
1965 sgt frangaise au XXe siécle (Paris, 
™ The absence of i S i i 
Bribes: of a wartime census leaves some demographic questions 
25 * aye . 

See Roberts, Civilisation without sexes, p. 97 and McMillan 
Housewife or harlot, p. 130. 
” Roberts, Civilisation without sexes, p. 95. 
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without doubt impacting on gender order. The 600,000 war 
widows in France, many of them mothers, were left facing the 
management of their families and finances alone in the post- 
war era; some, perhaps, with the help of their extended 
families. 

However, if deaths had been necessary to the 
government in their campaign to defend the nation, they 
seemed to consider ‘births’ to be the key to post-war cultural 
rebirth. *’ Although the need to ‘replenish the ranks’** seemed 
unnecessary during peacetime, ‘pro-natalists and family 
defence groups were able to whip themselves and others into 
near-hysteria about demographic and moral decline.’” 
Nineteenth-century texts were constantly pulled up as evidence 
of the dangers of fecondité and the widespread use of coitus 
interruptus and male prophylactics, particularly Zola’s 
Fécondité which debated the changes in sexual practises and 
the implications for the French population.” In 1919 the First 
National Congress of Natality was held at Nancy, Rouen and 


Bordeaux, campaigning for pre and post-natal care and 


2” Bernard Grasset suggested in 1929 that ‘war is an undertaking of 
depopulation’ in Pour une politique sexuelle (Paris, 1929), p. 23. 
28 Kidd and Murdoch (eds), Memory and memorials, p. 56. 
2° Paul Smith, Feminism and the third republic, p. 213. 
0 Emile Zola, Fécondité (Paris, 1897). E-book sourced from project 
Gutenberg, translated by E. A. Vizetelly. 
(http://www.gutenberg.org/files/10330/ 10330-h/10330-h.htm) (7 Mar. 
2012). 
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housing and tax reductions for large families.*' Less than a 
year later, in 1920, a law was passed banning the 
dissemination of information concerning abortion and 
contraception, marking the beginning of a legal discourse 
between sexual activity and public interest in the inter-war 
period. The increasing emphasis on maternity in welfare 
debates was perhaps the motivation behind France’s first 
official Mother’s Day, which was held in May 1920. It appears 
that due to multiple anxieties caused by the unforeseen impact 
of war on the home front, the terms “contraception, abortion, 
depopulation, and natality’ took on new significance. 

To what extent ordinary French men and women were 
aware of this political intervention in their private lives, is an 
interesting question. Sartre’s The Age of Reason, set in 1930s 
Paris, describes an unmarried couple’s difficult attempts to 
procure an abortion; Marcelle subsequently acknowledges that 
she in fact wants to keep the child.” The connections between 
Sexuality, maternity, paternity, and moral duty were often 
noted in post-war literature, and were combined with fears of 


the declining function of the French family in society. One 


*! This was not the first pro-natalist organisation in France to campaign 
on behalf of large families: in 1898 the Alliance nationale pour 
l'accroissement de la population francaise was founded by Bertillon. 
* Jean-Paul Sartre, The age of reason (London, 1967, orig. published in 
Paris, 1945). 
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year later, in 1920, a law was passed banning the 
dissemination of information concerning abortion and 
contraception, marking the beginning of a legal discourse 
between sexual activity and public interest in the inter-war 
period. The increasing emphasis on maternity in welfare 
debates was perhaps the motivation behind France’s first 
official Mother’s Day, which was held in May 1920. It appears 
that due to multiple anxieties caused by the unforeseen impact 
of war on the home front, the terms ‘contraception, abortion, 
depopulation, and natality’ took on new significance. 

To what extent ordinary French men and women were 
aware of this political intervention in their private lives, is an 
interesting question. Sartre’s The Age of Reason, set in 1930s 
Paris, describes an unmarried couple’s difficult attempts to 
procure an abortion; Marcelle subsequently acknowledges that 
she in fact wants to keep the child.*” The connections between 
sexuality, maternity, paternity, and moral duty were often 
noted in post-war literature, and were combined with fears of 


the declining function of the French family in society. One 


*! This was not the first pro-natalist organisation in France to campaign 
on behalf of large families; in 1898 the Alliance nationale pour 
l’accroissement de la population francaise was founded by Bertillon. 
* Jean-Paul Sartre, The age of reason (London, 1967, orig. published in 
Paris, 1945). 
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writer spoke of ‘a crisis of the hearth’ in 1919 while another 
feared that the French family was becoming ‘a sort of hotel for 
passers through’, also suggesting that ‘we must facilitate the 
transition to the new world while never losing sight of the 
great task that nature has bequeathed women in society.’ 
Debates concerning sexuality and procreation emerged in post- 
war politics directly because of wartime anxieties — such as 
depopulation, venereal diseases, prostitution, illegitimacy, 
sexual immorality and infidelity — and in the period 1919 to 
1929 they remained at the centre of welfare politics and social 
activism. Susan Grayzel has perceptively noted that 
‘expressing anxiety about women’s sexuality paradoxically 
allowed for more widespread discussion of it.’ For instance, 
Bernard Grasset, writing about the transnational phenomenon 
of depopulation in 1929, was forced to consider the functions 
of sex as a private act with public consequences. *° 
Paradoxically, the years following the war seemed to be a 
social tug-of-war between moral anxiety and the need to 
mobilise women sexually to combat ‘depopulation.’ Yet as 


Grayzel has remarked, the need to communicate anxiety 


33 M. Lambert, ‘La crise du foyer’, Opinion, 9 Aug. 1919. 

* J. Gabelle, “La place de la femme francaise aprés la guerre’ in 
Renaissance politique, Vol. 7, 17 Feb. 1917. 

35 Grayzel, Women and the first world war, p. 111. 

*© Grasset, Pour une politique sexuelle, pp. 12-3. 
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related to morality and sexuality led to debates on other 
aspects of sex. 

War's impact on sexual relationships was undeniable: 
men of a mobilisable age inhabited the fighting front, while 
women of a marriageable age inhabited the home front. The 
difficulty, however, in returning to a pre-war state has been 
remarked upon by many historians, which can apply to gender 
order as well as other forms of social classification” 
Interestingly, the number of divorces increased rapidly after 
the war, from 9,841 in 1918, to 19,465 in 1919, peaking at 
41,279 in 1920, which raises certain questions about the war's 
impact on marital relationships.** Were the divorces a product 
of wartime strains on marriage — prolonged separation, 
wartime infidelity, ete — or were the high post-war divorce 
rates simply the ‘surplus’ produced by low rates during the 
war? Men and women, shaped by as well as shaping the 
gender order, were undoubtedly tested by war and the cultural 
upheaval it engendered. As previously noted, the 1920s 
contained traces of a kind of cultural anxiety; a fear that the 
devastation and upheaval caused by war meant that returning 
to a pre-war state was impossible. The war undoubtedly posed 


challenges to personal relationships between men and women. 


37 P 
; Jean-Jacques Becker, quoted in Roberts, Civilisation without sexes. p. 
216. 


*8 Li Mon, Le divorce en France: étude de sociologie (Paris, 1936). 
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which in turn impacted on gender order. Relationships, marital 
or otherwise, were also affected by the widening breach 
between old and new, confirmed by the presence of the New 
Woman in the period 1919-1929. 

The ‘New Woman’ bore a great significance in the 
inter-war period; whether as a symbol of defiant behaviour or 
female liberation, her presence cannot be overlooked. One 
historian states that her presence ‘does not constitute evidence 
that the war liberated women,’ which implies that the New 
Woman was a reflection of a desire for sexual equality rather 
than evidence of ‘real’ social or political change.*” Beauvoir 
described how, as a young woman, she was affected by 
witnessing public displays of sexuality on the boulevard 
Montparnasse, how she defied ‘convention and authority’ 
through sexual acts, and how she questioned the traditional 
function of marriage in society: ‘Marriage? What would that 
mean? Whether it was bringing up children or correcting 
exercises, it was all the same old song; it was useless.’“” Many 
women pursued such modes of thought, and did not 


necessarily consider themselves feminists.*’ Short hair, new 


>» Roberts, Civilisation without sexes, p. 216. 
© De Beauvoir, Memoirs of a dutiful daughter, pp 271; p. 273; p. 228. 
41 Anne-Marie Sohn, ‘Between the wars in France and England’ in 
Francoise Thébaud (ed.), A history of women in the west, vol. 5. toward 
a cultural identity in the twentieth century (Harvard, 1994), p. 93. 
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fashions; could appearances be considered a sign of 
emancipation? And if so, had war indirectly engendered this 
form of change? If the New Woman was merely a symbol of 
the desire for change, what did women in such as Madeleine 
Pelletier hope to achieve in changing their appearances? Victor 
Margueritte’s La Gargonne described a young woman trying 
to make sense of her sexuality and gender in the post-war 
period of ‘sexual anarchy’*’: ‘Marriage? Never!...What 
advantage could this legalisation of the bond bring her in 
itself?...What could it add to unions already happy? 
Nothing.” Yet in flouting tradition, Monique provoked the 
anger and jealousy of her male companions. This literary 
expression of discontent with the social traditions which 
persisted in post-war France reveals that war had somehow 
changed how many young French women viewed marriage 
and domesticity, and the perceived limits that they placed on 
women’s position in society. 

If the experience of war had unsuspectingly allowed the 
idea of the New Women to become a social, if not yet 
politically enfranchised, reality, what impact did this have on 
men in the inter-war period? War had defined masculinity and 


femininity in terms of physical strength and weakness, and 


42: . 
Victor Margueritte, La gargonne, translated as The bachelor girl by 
Hugh Burnaby (London, 1923), p. 56. 
” Margueritte, The bachelor girl, p. 250. 
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even in terms of ‘life-giving’ and ‘life-taking’, which had a 
great significance for veterans in peacetime.” They were 
obliged to leave behind narratives of war which had in some 
cases become intertwined with their personal gender 
identities.*> If veterans were indeed confronted by a ‘profound 
sense of personal discontinuity’ in the aftermath of war and a 
feeling that their gender was being eclipsed, how was this 
played out in intersexual relationships in the 1920s?"° Roberts 
has suggested that ‘a women’s rejection of domesticity and 
motherhood frustrated a veteran’s manhood and belittled the 
meaning of his war sacrifices.’"*’ Whether this was true or not, 
men’s responses to the emergence of the New Woman and 
other signs of change within gender order in the period 1919- 
1928 have been poorly documented. In La Gargonne, Régis 
struggles with the fact that Monique is financially 


independent,” and not inclined to marriage: 


* Amy Lyford, Surrealist masculinities: gender anxiety and the 
aesthetics of post-world war I reconstruction in France (California, 
2007), p. 30. 

45 Jessica Meyer, Men of war: masculinity and the first world war in 
Britain (Hampshire, 2009), p. 164. 

46 Eric Leed, No man’s land: combat and identity in world war I 
(Cambridge, 1979), p. 2. 

47 Roberts, Civilisation without sexes, p. 214. 

48 Margueritte, The bachelor girl, p. 228. 
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He was humiliated at her escaping in yet another way 
from the normal- the woman subservient, and the man 
commanding (...) Women of the kind were 
multiplying rapidly and must henceforward be 
reckoned with as equals. A conclusion which far from 
satisfying him, fortified his repugnance towards all 
that he classified under that word on which his teeth 
grated: “Feminism.” 


While this source does not reveal the personal opinions 
of men in their entirety, it does document both a man and a 
woman’s interesting responses to the changes within their 
respective gender roles, and indeed, gender order. With a 
historiographical move towards studies of masculinity and 
femininity, men are restored to, rather than excluded from, 
narratives of gender, which lends more accuracy to the 
analysis of sexuality and sexual relationships in a post-war 
context. 

A visible trend in transnational inter-war literature can 
be seen in the repeated use of love, sex, and romance as central 
themes. France’s own ‘Lost Generation’ alluded to the social 
changes brought about by war and the many forms that ‘loss’ 
itself took, whether it was a loss of sexual innocence or the 


pre-war gender order. André Breton wrote about ‘love and 


* Tbid., pp 228-9. 
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desperation’ in the late 1920s,”° 


while Virginia Woolf wrote 
about how war had ‘changed’ men in To the Lighthouse, and 
of how it had mentally injured a veteran beyond repair in Mrs 
Dalloway.' André Breton’s prose poem “The idea of love’ 
seems underpinned by a sense of despair and loss, which many 
poet veterans expressed: ‘Who is lost (...) Who? A solitary 
man whom the idea of love has just left and who tucks in his 
spirit like an imaginary bed (...) It’s just that the idea of love 
is, it seems, angry with love.” 

Love and the expression of love in this case seem to 
hold a generational significance. War had ‘affected everyone’, 
and so the behaviour of men towards women and women 
towards men was influenced by the memory of war 
experiences. In an era infused with nostalgia, romanticism and 
an undercurrent of anxiety, it does not seem likely that any sex 
was ‘liberated’ from past values or traditions. The symbol of 
the New Woman has been used as evidence of a sexual 
revolution, yet McMillan suggests that this was not the case: 


‘one is struck more by the persistence of traditional ideas than 


5° André Breton, My heart through which her heart has passed: poems 
of love and desperation, 1926- 1931, translated by Mark Polizzotti 
(Paris, 1998, orig. published in 1948). 

5! Virginia Woolf, To the lighthouse (London, 1977), p. 181 & Mrs 
Dalloway (London, 1925). 

2 Breton, My heart through which her heart has passed, p. 24. 
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by the emergence of a new order of sexual mores.” This 
paradoxical inclination to look to the past for a foundation for 
the future is problematic, and was reflected in post-war 
literature which attempted to give a voice to two contradictory 
desires; the desire to restore the ‘old’ and the desire to 
experience the ‘new’. 

Although there is no simple or precise way to classify 
these desires into actual traditions and patterns of social 
change, the arrangement below may help clarify this partition: 


Table 1. Contrasting desires, old and new. 


Separate spheres Employment for both 
sexes 


(single, childless) 
Cohabitation, Divorce 
& Abortion 


This division is by no means set in stone; for example, women 


were of course employed before the war and could remain 


single if they had the financial means and the desire. The 


*? McMillan, Housewife or harlot, p. 169. 
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division drawn is merely an attempt to show the decline of the 
‘old’ and the emergence and consolidation of the ‘new’. 

If ‘war was the revolution’ and if in fact women did 
‘replace’ men, then this had huge implications for gender order 
in the period 1919 to 1929. The presence of the ‘old’ in the 
post-war world sometimes caused problems for the security of 
the new, while the existence of the ‘new’ meant that a return to 
a pre-war order was unlikely. War appears to have transformed 
the institutions and traditions which shaped gender order, and 
in this way challenged it indirectly in the post-war era. In 
several cases, the political intervention of a gender-conscious 
government in the private and sexual lives of men and women 
seems to suggest that this transformation was unforeseen and 
unwanted by some conservative sections of society; perhaps 
ironically by those who had desired a military victory at any 
cost. The post-war refusal to grant suffrage to women could be 
considered an attempt to preserve the pre-war gender order and 
reverse the ‘revolution’, yet as retrospection reveals, in the 
aftermath of war it was difficult to undo the social changes 


which transpired during the war. 


4 ‘Introduction’ to John Horne (ed.), A companion to world war I 
(London, 2010) pp xvi-ii. 
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Saving Irish national infants or protecting the 
infant nation? Irish anti-vaccination discourse, 
1900-1930 


Jutta Kruse 


Infancy as a specific age-cohort increasingly attracted official 
interest in Ireland - as in other Western European nations - 
from the early twentieth century. This was reflected in 
medical, government and newspaper publications. | One 
example that illustrates the changes during this period is found 
in the Annual Reports of the Irish Registrar-General (ARRG). 
Reflecting the changing medical and official unawareness of 
the significance of infant mortality for wider population 
dynamics, the term ‘infant mortality’ is not mentioned in 
ARRG for 1900. Thirty years later, the report for 1930 devotes 
seven pages to infant mortality alone in addition to a section 
on pregnancy and childbirth. 

According to Foucault, power struggles underpin every 
social interaction. Power shifts between diverse agencies due 
to a multiplicity of factors and variations of mechanisms. 


Michel Foucault first proposed the historical investigative 


: Thirty-seventh detailed ARRG (Ireland) for 1900, H.C. 1901[Cd. 697}: 
ARRG for the Year 1930 (Saorstat Eireann) (Dublin, 1931). 
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concept of biopower.’ Medicalisation, one mechanism of 
biopower, refers to the specific shifting of states of power from 
families and individuals to the medical profession and the 
state. This shift, as elucidated by Foucault, brought with it an 
opposing force, or resistance.’ Just as medicine and the state 
worked to institutionalise the power they were gathering, 
resistance to this process strove to direct its power network 
towards the final objective of revolution.’ This article 
examines some motives of the agents of civil resistance 
engendered by the medicalisation of infancy in Ireland 
between 1900 and 1930. The terms ‘power’ and ‘infant’ seem 
incongruous. And indeed, infants were not autonomous agents 
in their part of the power spectrum. The premise of this article 
is that they became potent instruments due to the power 
invested in them by diverse adult pressure groups. 

From the mid-nineteenth century the interest of state 
agencies in the age cohort of infants - representing babies 
under the age of twelve months - grew continuously. This was 
due to a perception of their increasing scarcity. Infant 
mortality rates had became of interest in the wider context of 


decreasing population figures in many European nations since 


Michel Foucault (trans. Robert Hurley), The history of sexuality: an 
introduction (London and New York, 1990). 
* Tbid., p. 95. 
* Tbid., p. 96. 
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the 1860s. This was of vital concern for nation states who built 
their international power position on population size, which in 
turn reflected industrial and military strength. In imperial 
Britain pronounced fears of population decline during the late 
nineteenth century existed in reference to the comparative 
strength of external forces. German unification in 1871 had 
resulted in a population of 41 million; 10 million more than 
that of Great Britain. This gap increased and had doubled by 
1914.° The other possible contender for global power, North 
America, had more than twice the population of Great Britain.° 
In Ireland, the birth rate had decreased between 1891 and 
1900, falling from 23.1 per cent in 1891 to 22.7 per cent in 
1900 and the decrease continued with a drop of 9.7 per cent 
during the following two decades between 1911/15 and 
1925/29.’ Thus the experience at the beginning of this study 
was one of a falling birth rate during the previous decade. 
Over the entire period of the study there was a perceived 
population shortage in Britain and Ireland. The reasons for this 


decrease in fertility were not clear. Thus, the best strategy for 


> Edward Higgs, Life, death and statistics (Hatfield, 2004), p. 97. 
° Thid., p. 97. 
e Thirty-seventh detailed ARRG (Ireland), p. 7, H.C. 1901 [Cd. 697]; 
Report of the registrar-general for the year 1930 (Saorstdt Eireann) 
(Dublin, 1931), p. vii. 
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maintenance of population growth was considered to be the 
preservation of those infants who had been born alive.* 

During the course of the nineteenth century the medical 
profession had accommodated itself with government in 
various ways, in some areas trading autonomy for status and 
influence. All stages of the lifecycle, from birth to death and 
indeed beyond, were being what Foucault and Illich termed 
‘medicalised’.’ In relation to smallpox vaccination in Ireland, 
the medical profession had gained a monopoly position but in 
return they had become instruments of the state. Medical 
officers located each new-born infant in their district, 
performed the vaccination operations, kept records and 
communicated these to state agencies. They were paid pro rata 
by the state for vaccination work and the proportion of their 
income from this source could be very substantial, and in 
addition to their basic salary."° 

Compulsory smallpox vaccination was __ primarily 
practised on newly-born infants. It continued over more than a 


century in several European and North American states and 


* Coey Bigger, Report on the physical welfare of mothers and children 
(Dublin, 1917), p. 48. 

° Michel Foucault, The birth of the clinic: an archaeology of medical 
perception (London, 1973); Ivan Illich, Limits to medicine - medical 
nemesis: the expropriation of health (London, 1975). 


' Jutta Kruse, “County Limerick vaccination records, 1884-1910" (M.A. 


dissertation, University of Limerick, 2007). 
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was well documented by both state- and medical bodies. 
Organised resistance formed, in Ireland as elsewhere, when 
freedom of choice for adults was statutorily removed. This 
Opposition often drew on arguments from within parent/child 
and nationalist discourses. This form of resistance was very 
powerful in highly organised states, for example Britain, 
Germany and France, and is well documented for these 
countries, but to date it has not yet received due consideration 
in Ireland. 

Ireland, a British colony at the beginning of the 
twentieth century, was subject to much of the same legislation 
as other parts of the empire. However, there were differences 
in statutory provision and enforcement.'! In England, smallpox 
vaccination was made compulsory from 1853. This was 
extended to Ireland in 1863 and linked to the registration of 
births.'? Parents or guardians were given responsibility to 
ensure vaccination of infants within six months of birth and 
were liable to be prosecuted if they could not prove 


compliance.'* If the operation was deemed to have been 


'' Deborah Brunton, The politics of vaccination: practice and policy in 

England, Wales, Ireland, and Scotland, 1800-1874 (Rochester, 2008). 

'2 Bill to further extend and make compulsory practice of vaccination in 

Ireland, p. 267, H.C. 1863 (70) v. 

'S Tn 1879 in Ireland the age limit of infants to be vaccinated was reduced 

from six months to three months. Bill to amend Acts relating to 
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successful the parents were issued with a certificate which 
acted as proof that they had discharged their responsibilities 
under the law.'* In England, strong and continuous opposition 
to compulsory vaccination developed from 1867 when 
legislation which had further tightened English vaccination 
regulation was considered too aggressively prescriptive.’ 
Section 31 of this Act provided for repeated annual fines for 
non-compliance until the child reached the age of fourteen. 
Acting on advice from the exhaustive Royal Commission 
Report on Vaccination in 1892, the English Parliament passed 
a law in 1898 which provided for conscientious objection to 
vaccination by parents on behalf of their children in England. 
Furthermore, it removed the provision for cumulative 
penalties. Ireland and Scotland were excluded from this 
amelioration of the stringent regulations. Further legal revision 


in England in 1907 resulted in removal of default prosecutions 


vaccination in Ireland, as amended in committee, p. 1, H.C. 1878-79 
(135), vii, 617. 


' Bill to further extend and make compulsory practice of vaccination in 


Ireland, pp 2-4, H.C. 1863 (70) v. 


'S Durbach asserts that early English vaccination resistance originated in 


the inequality with which the legislation treated different social classes. 


Nadja Durbach, *“They might as well brand us’: working-class resistance 


to compulsory vaccination in Victorian England’ in Social history of 
medicine, vol. 13, No. 1 (2000), pp 45-62. 
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from the magistrates court.'° Again, this amendment was not 
extended to Ireland. These disparities were seized on by 
diverse Irish political insurgent movements. Some of these 
pressed for political independence, others for Home Rule. 
Continuation of this protest beyond attainment of Irish 
political independence emerged as part of this study and is 
evidence for the expediency of civil resistance for diverse 
political ends. 

The anti-vaccination discourse became increasingly 
politicised in Ireland when in 1898 conscientious objection 
was legally provided for in England but not in Ireland. The 
timing coincided with strengthening Irish nationalistic 
discourses on many contentious social issues, for example 
prostitution, drunkenness or sex outside marriage.'’ These 
clearly problematic issues were incorporated into the ethos of 
diverse nation-building groupings as un-Irish, anti-nationalist 
attributes. From the mid-1920s, following Irish political 
independence and the re-assertion of the Catholic Church’s 


influence on political policy-making, this discourse resulted in 


mA Dorothy Porter and Roy Porter, “The politics of prevention: anti- 
vaccinationism and public health in nineteenth-century England’ in 
Medical history, vol. 32 (1988), p. 251. 
'” See, for example: Maria Luddy, Prostitution and Irish society, 1800- 
1940 (Cambridge, 2007). Marie Mulholland proposes the centenary of 
the 1798 United Irishmen rebellion as one factor in the revival of 
nationalism. Marie Mulholland, The politics and relationships of 
Kathleen Lynn (Dublin, 2002), p. 28. 
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a series of laws intended to regulate social behaviour.'* Ireland 
was in accord with wider contemporary Western culture in 
regard to these stern social morals.'” Smallpox vaccination fell 
between the stools in this regard. A project of modern nations, 
approved by state and medicine, it should have passed the 
nationalist test with flying colours. However, it was also 
interpreted as a symbol of British oppression, felt as an 
imposition on Irish children and parents by a system of foreign 
government. This dichotomy resulted in a politicisation of the 
issue that continued, interestingly, beyond Irish independence. 

The abolition of vaccination compulsion in England in 
1907 represented the beginning of the decline of the English 
anti-vaccination movement, just as the introduction of it had 
provoked the formal organisation of agitation.” In Ireland, on 
the other hand, opposition to compulsory vaccination 
increased following this discriminatory legal revision. In 1905 


Irish vaccination resistance had become organised in the shape 
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of the Irish Anti-Vaccination League (IAVL).! The timing 
seems to have been determined as much by a vacuum within 
the English anti-vaccination campaign as by strengthening of 
the Irish nationalist discourse. Nadja Durbach found that ‘It 
was not until the twentieth century, when the  [anti- 
vaccination] movement waned and the English campaign 
scrambled for supporters, that the plight of the Irish was taken 
up. 
office of the National Anti-Vaccination League (NAVL) to 


922 


~ This aligns with evidence from letters from the London 


Hanna Sheehy-Skeffington in Dublin who continued her 
husband's anti-vaccination activism after his death in 1916.” 
Lily Loat was variously employee, secretary and editor for 
NAVL from 1898 until her death in 1958. Her 
correspondence with Hanna Sheehy-Skeffington in Dublin 


shows that Irish anti-vaccinationist agitation was directed by 


*! Receipt-book head of the Irish anti-vaccination league (N.L.I., Sheehy- 
Skeffington papers, MS 41,214). 
~ Nadja Durbach, Bodily matters: the anti-vaccination movement in 


'8 J. H. Whyte, Church and state in modern Ireland, 1923-1979 (Dublin, 
1984), pp 24-61; J. M. Smith, “The politics of sexual knowledge: the 
origins of Ireland's containment culture and the Carrigan report (1931)° in 
Journal of the history of sexuality, vol. 13, No. 2 (Apr., 2004), pp 208-9. 
'° The perception of increasing immorality was not confined to Ireland in Report of commission, H.C. 1916 [Cd. 8376]. 

the post-war era of the first world war. Whyte, Church and state in *4 Molly Baer Kramer, “Loat, Lily (1879/80-1958)’, Oxford dictionary of 
modern Ireland, p. 33. national biography (Oxford, 2004), 

?° Nadja Durbach, Bodily matters. The anti-vaccination movement in (http://www.oxforddnb.com.proxy.lib.ul.ie/view/article/50749) (26 Apr. 
England, 1853-1907 (Durham and London, 2005), p. 201. 2011). 
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England, 1853-1907 (Durham and London, 2005), p. 76. 

* For the circumstances of his death, see for example: Royal commission 
on the arrest and subsequent treatment of Mr. Francis Sheehy 
Skeffington, Mr. Thomas Dickson, and Mr, Patrick James McIntyre. 
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the London office.* This management of Irish civil 
disobedience by British campaigners seems rather paradoxical. 
It could be partially explained by the above-mentioned waning 
of raison d'étre for the English movement. Also, as the 
following examination of some of the prominent figures in the 
Irish movement and their possible motivations for their anti- 
vaccinationist activism shows, humanitarian, socialist, non- 
conformist and political impulses played important roles. 
Among IAVL’s _ supporters were well-known 
personalities like Eamon de Valera, George Bernard Shaw, 
Francis Sheehy-Skeffington and Alderman Thomas Kelly.”° In 
1905 de Valera had been on the Committee of IAVL.”’ This 
shows a certain commitment as the membership was relatively 
small and the officers’ names were publicised on the League’s 


letter head. At this time he had just gained a degree in 


*5 Correspondence, various (N.L.L., Sheehy-Skeffington papers, MS 
33,606-16). 
6 Due to restrictions of space, Tom Kelly’s anti-vaccinationist motives 
cannot be discussed here. For a biography, see: Sheila Carden, The 
alderman: alderman Tom Kelly (1868-1942) and Dublin corporation 
(Dublin, 2007). Alderman Tom Kelly was an influential member of 
Dublin city council in the early decades of the 20th century. His 
achievements included the replacement of slums by social housing, 
development of the public library service and the foundation of the 
municipal gallery of modern art. A committed nationalist, Kelly was a 

litical prisoner on two occasions after the 1916 rising. 
*7 Letter from Lily Loat (secretary of the national anti-vaccination league, 
London) to Hanna Sheehy-Skeffington, 15 May 1928 (N.L.L., Sheehy- 
Skeffington papers, MS 33,606-16 . 
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mathematics from the Royal University and was holding 
various teaching posts while living in Blackrock College.”* He 
was neither married nor had he children at this time and 
thereby is unlikely to have had personal reasons for his IAVL 
membership. 

The summer of 1914 saw the outbreak of war between 
June and August.” This external threat made the British 
government more determined to tighten control of all its 
colonies and dominions. In Ireland, one of the consequences 
was Stricter enforcement of smallpox vaccination legislation 
by the Local Government Board (LGB). Dublin city and 
Wexford unions were singled out as having high numbers of 
defaulters.*° In October 1914 a threat by the LGB to take out a 
Writ of Mandamus against the openly recalcitrant Enniscorthy 
board of guardians had, for a time, resulted in compliance. 
However, this was short-lived and Wexford agitation 
continued to the end of this study. In Dublin in December 


1914, Ernest Bannister, then secretary to IAVL, and Eamon de 


*8 D. G. Boyce, ‘Valera, Eamon De (1882-1975)’, Oxford dictionary of 
national biography (Oxford, 2004; online edn, Jan. 2008), 
(http://www.oxforddnb.com.proxy.lib.ul.ie/view/article/3 1029) (7 Apr. 
2012). 
’ Beginning with the assassination of Austro-Hungarian archduke Franz 
Ferdinand and his wife on 28 June 1914 and the declarations of war in 
August 1914. 
%° 43 Annual report of the local government board for Ireland, for the 
year ended 31st March, 1915, p. xxvi, H.C. 1914-16 [Cd. 8016]. 
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Valera were fined in the Southern Police Court for non- 
compliance with the vaccination laws.*' Both had refused to 
vaccinate their young children. De Valera had by then 
committed himself politically by enlisting in the Irish National 
Volunteers.” His involvement in the anti-vaccination 
campaign in 1905 could be seen as an early expression of his 
civil and political consciousness, whereas his continuing 
commitment may have been a demonstration of his resistance 
to British government in general and connected with the 
impending Irish conscription crisis in Ireland in particular. 
Furthermore, there had always been popular doubts of the 
medical safety of vaccination and parental fear for the health 
of his children may have strengthened his resolve. 

In 1915 the IAVL appears to have been quite active. At 
this time, George Bernard Shaw (1856-1950) was vice 
president of the Irish Anti-Vaccination League.» He was born 


in Dublin and a well-known playwright, social commentator, 


3! Smart fines for non-vaccination’, [rish Independent , 4 Dec. 1914. De 


Valera’s first child Vivion (spelt Vivian on 1911 census return form A) 


was born in December 1910 (Dail Eireann members database) or early in 


1911 (1911 census return form A). 

* Boyce, ‘Valera, Eamon De (1882-1975)’, Oxford dictionary of 
national biography (Oxford, 2004; online edn, Jan. 2008), 
(http://www.oxforddnb.com.proxy.lib.ul.ie/view/article/3 1029) (7 Apr. 
2012). 

3 Letter from Olive Bannister, 11 Appian Way, to Francis Sheehy- 


Skeffington on stationery of Irish anti-vaccination league, 17 Feb. 1915 


(N.L.L., Sheehy-Skeffington papers, MS 40, 473-1). 
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an early member of the Fabian society, one of the founders of 
the London School of Economics and a Nobel laureate in 
1925. Possibly less well-known is his involvement as a 
prominent anti-vaccinationist whose correspondence on this 
topic was printed in the British Medical Journal, the Journal 
of the American Medical Association and The Times as well as 
The Inquirer, the organ of the London National Anti- 
Vaccination League. Indeed, his commentary was so 
voluminous at times that in 1902 the British Medical Journal 
had to resort to printing his most recent letter in minute 
typeface so as to fit it on the available two pages.” In his 
trademark provocative language he alleged the unquestioning 
acceptance of compulsory vaccination as a modernising 
substitution for baptism by otherwise radical social 
reformers: ‘The Radicals who used to advocate, as an 
indispensable preliminary to social reform, the strangling of 
the last king with the entrails of the last priest, substituted 
compulsory vaccination for compulsory baptism without a 
murmur.’*° Shaw’s involvement in the IAVL is likely to have 


originated in his socialist, non-conformist engagement and 


* ‘Vaccination: The imperial vaccination league and Mr. Bernard Shaw’, 


BMJ (8 Nov. 1902), pp 1557-8. 
*> Replacement of religious practices by medical and other scientific 


procedures is generally claimed as one of the processes of modernisation. 


*© George Bernard Shaw, The doctor's dilemma: preface on doctors 
(1909). 
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well-documented critical attitude to the medical profession 
rather than strictly nationalistic motivations. 

Socialist and humanitarian ideals may also have 
motivated the pacifist Francis Sheehy-Skeffington. He had 
requested the Lord Lieutenant, Lord Aberdeen’s, intercession 
in the case of an imprisoned vaccination objector on the 


occasion of his departure from office on 17 February 1915. 


May I take this opportunity of suggesting that, among 
the ‘graces’ bestowed in connection with your 
departure, the case of Mr. Emest Bannister might 
fittingly receive your attention. Mr. Bannister is in 
prison for exercising in Ireland a ‘conscientious 
objection’ to vaccination which the law permits to 
parents in England.” 


It is uncertain if Aberdeen did intercede, but six days 
later Olive Bannister, Ernest’s wife, wrote to Francis Sheehy- 
Skeffington, thanking him for his help.** Following his release, 
Ernest Bannister was billed to speak at an anti-vaccination 
meeting on 7 March 1915. The heading on the poster 
advertising the meeting demanded ‘NO COERCION’. This 


57 This request followed Sheehy-Skeffington’s thanking Aberdeen for his 


intercession on behalf of James Connolly. Carbon copy (unsigned but 


faint traces of signature) of letter (typed) probably from Francis Sheehy- 


Skeffington (because written at his address) to Lord Aberdeen, 11 Feb. 
1915 (N.L.L, Sheehy-Skeffington papers , MS 40, 473-1). 
8 Letter from Olive Bannister to Francis Sheehy-Skeffington, 17 Feb. 
1915 (N.L.L., Sheehy-Skeffington papers , MS 40, 473-1). 
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obviously referred to compulsory vaccination. However, it also 
tied into contemporary Irish fears of imminent conscription of 
Irish men into the British army at this period of the Great 
War.” 

Thousands of Irish men had already enlisted 
voluntarily, many probably in response to sentiments 
promoted by John Redmond, leader of the Irish Parliamentary 
Party in Westminster, by way of furthering the cause of Irish 
Home Rule. He had called on Irish men to enlist in the British 
Army so as to ‘defend the shores of Ireland from foreign 
invasion’ and in ‘defence of right, of freedom and religion’ .”” 
The war was supported by many in Ireland as well as England, 
although many militant nationalists discouraged Irish 
involvement under the British flag. It was coercion or 
compulsion that provoked resistance, in respect of vaccination 
as well as enlistment. The anti-vaccinationist meeting did take 
place, as reported in a few words in the Irish Independent the 


following day.*' After that meeting in 1915, records of 


agitation peter out - probably because more momentous events 


* This was a major point of Irish resistance and it culminated in the 
conscription crisis of 1918. See for example: Thomas Hennessey, 
Dividing Ireland, World War I and partition, the Irish convention and 
conscription (London, 1998); A. J. Ward, ‘Lloyd George and the 1918 
Irish conscription crisis’ in The Historical Journal, vol. 17, no. 1 (1974). 
* John Redmond, ‘Woodenbridge speech’, reported in the Irish 
Independent, 21 Sept. 1914. 
*! Trish Independent, 8 Mar. 1915. 
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overtook the campaign in Ireland - until it resurfaced in the 
late 1920s.” 

The establishment of Irish political independence did 
not settle the vaccination question in Ireland. Numbers of 
defaulters did not decrease after 1922 and articles featuring 
vaccination defaulters printed in The Irish Times were most 
frequent between 1920 and 1930.* Although defiance was 
strongly localised, the numbers of defaulters were substantial. 
In 1926, there were 3,294 defaulters in Kilkenny.” In 1928, 
2,295 had defaulted in Laois and 2,000 in Clare.** The 
continuation of this substantial protest would suggest that pre- 
independence defiance had derived from more than opposition 
to British governance and that the new political situation had 
not resolved existing opposition. One possible explanation is 
that the continuing non-cooperation - and its reporting in the 


Irish Times - was as an expression of a more general 


* Following the murder of Francis Sheehy-Skeffington in 1916, his wife 
Hanna continued his anti-vaccinationist activism, as revealed by the 
letters from NAVL to her, held in the department of manuscripts of the 
national library of Ireland. National Library of Ireland, collection list no. 
47 (N.L.L, Sheehy Skeffington papers) and collection list no. 82 (N.L.L, 
Sheehy Skeffington papers, additional). 
8 For an analysis of reporting in diverse Irish newspapers, see: Louise 
Ryan, ‘The press, police and prosecution: perspectives on infanticide in 
the 1920s’ in Alan Hayes and Diane Urquhart, /rish women’s history 
(Dublin, 2004). 
* Trish Times, 4 Jan. 1926. 
45 Tbid., 12 Dec. 1928; ‘Two thousand vaccination defaulters’, Ibid., 17 
Oct. 1928. 
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disagreement with the ruling pro-Treaty party, Cumann na 
nGaedhael. 

The determination of the state to enforce the 
Vaccination Laws continued to the end of the period explored 
in this study, regardless of who constituted government. 
William Sears, editor and part-owner of the Enniscorthy Echo 
newspaper, had been one of the most vocal and determined of 
anti-vaccination agitators over a number of years. As a 
member of Cumann na nGaedhael and T.D. for Mayo South in 
1925, he took every available opportunity to air the anti- 
vaccinationist cause.“° A 1925 Dail debate on financing of 
road construction served as well as any other. Sears put 
forward diverse objections to vaccination, for example the cost 
of legal prosecution of defaulters, discriminatory legislation 
introduced by the previous - British - government and 
redundancy of the process due to improved sanitary 
conditions.”’ Questions regarding the reasons for Sears’ anti- 


vaccinationist stance despite his membership of the ruling 


“© 'T.D. is short for Teachta Déla which in English means ‘deputy to the 

Dail’, the Irish parliament. Sears lost his seat in the June 1927 Dail 

election, was elected to the Seanad - the Irish Senate - in 1928 and died 

on 23 March 1929; (http://www.oireachtas.ie/members-hist/) (6 Dec. 

2010). 

*’ Dail Eireann debates, vol. 11, no. 18 , 21 May 1925 (Dublin stationery 

office). 

(http://debates.oireachtas.ie/Dail/1925/05/21/00010.asp) (6 Dec. 2010). 
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political party remain and could form the basis for further 
research in this area.” 

An article in the /rish Independent from November 
1927 records the beginning of the 1928 campaign to get the 
‘conscientious objection’ clause adopted in Ireland. Four 
Wexford T.D.s were prepared to bring the matter of an 
amendment to the Vaccination Acts to the Dail so as to meet 
the wishes of the people.” The timing of this renewed interest 
in the topic may have been partly determined by the 
appointment of a Committee on Vaccination by the British 
Ministry of Health in conjunction with the Medical Research 
Council. *’ This Committee had been set up in February 1926 
with a brief to investigate the health risks resulting from 
vaccination.’ Although its report was not published until July 
1928, the fact that it was appointed at all would have provided 
evidence of serious medical concerns to those who were 
opposed to vaccination in Britain and Ireland. 

Furthermore, the death of a child linked to vaccination 


in Wexford in October 1927 substantially reinforced the anti- 


+8 There is a body of correspondence from William Sears to the Sheehy- 


Skeffingtons on diverse matters (N.L.I., Sheehy-Skeffington papers, 

collection list no. 47). 

* DP, Allen, T.D.; Dr. J. Ryan, T.D.; O. Grattan Esmonde, T.D.; M.J. 

Jordan, T.D.; Irish Independent, 12 Nov. 1927. 

%° Further report of the committee on vaccination, p. 3, H.C. 1930-31 

[Cmd. 3738]. 

= Report of the committee on vaccination, H.C. 1928 [Cmd. 3148] . 
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vaccinationist mood in the county. An inquiry by the local 
government medical inspector into the death of John Codd, a 
child of school-going age, had cleared the medical officer who 
had performed the vaccination, of negligence.*” This finding 
left the community without a resolution to their grief and 
anger. Thus it appears that the Vaccination Act (Amendment) 
Bill of 1928 was initiated by local events in an atmosphere of 
widespread anti-vaccinationist feeling due to diverse reasons 
and reinforced by international research into the medical risks 
of vaccination. 

Politically, 1927 had been a year of turmoil in Ireland.”* 
Fianna Fail had emerged for the first time as the major 
opposition party, led by Eamon de Valera. By May 1928, he 
had modified his attitude to smallpox vaccination. On 11 May, 
his speech in the Dail debate on the Vaccination Amendment 
Bill showed him distanced from the issue.°° He frequently 


* Trish Independent, 13 Jan. 1928. 
*’ The ruling Cumann na nGaedhael party narrowly survived a vote of 
no-confidence in September and subsequently won the second general 
election of that year by forming a minority government. Fianna Fail was 
forced to take its seats in the Dail and its members were compelled to 
take the detested oath of allegiance to the British monarch. 
* Boyce. “Valera, Eamon De (1882-1975)’. Oxford dictionary of 
national biography (Oxford, 2004; online edn, Jan. 2008). 
(http://www.oxforddnb.com.proxy.lib.ul.ie/view/article/3 1029 ) (7 Apr. 
2012). 
°° Bamon de Valera, Dail Eireann debates, vol. 23, no. 12, 11 May 1928 
(Dublin stationery office). 
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referred to anti-vaccinationists as ‘they’ and ‘them’, thereby 
disassociating himself from the movement. Yet, he upheld the 
right to choice on the grounds of personal rights and unproven 
medical safety of vaccination as well as emphasising the link 


with conscription. 


It is an invasion of one of the most intimate of 
personal rights. I know of no other invasion of a 
similar kind, except that of conscription, in which you 
can compel a person to die for the sake of the 
community.” 

De Valera also defended the - by then historical - 
nationalist association of the anti-vaccinationist stance. During 
the Dail debate Bill Edmond Carey, Cumann na nGaedhael 
delegate for Cork East, claimed that ‘Anti-vaccination is 
foreign to the Irish people.”*” This attempt at revisionist 
typecasting of anti-vaccinationists as unpatriotic and therefore 
anti-nationalistic was immediately countered by Eamon de 
Valera, then leader of the anti-Treaty Fianna Fail in 


opposition: ‘Not at all. Some people must have strange ideas 


(http://debates.oireachtas.ie/Dail/1928/05/11/00007 .asp#N86 ) (6 Dec. 
2010). 
* Ibid. 


57 Dail Eireann debates, vol. 23, no. 12, 11 May 1928 (Dublin stationery 


office). 
(http://debates.oireachtas.ie/Dail/1928/05/11/00007.asp#N86 ) (6 Dec. 
2010). 
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about what the Irish-Ireland propaganda has been in the past 
when they talk like that.’ De Valera had modified his stance 
with his entry into mainstream party politics, but remained 
committed to the principle of non-coercion. 

The Dail debate on the Vaccination (Amendment) Bill 
concluded on 11 May 1928. The amendment, which would 
have allowed for conscientious objection to vaccination, was 
defeated by 75 votes to 39. President W.T. Cosgrave had 
opposed the bill while Eamon de Valera, leader of the 
opposition, had supported it. The tone of Lily Loat’s letter to 
Hanna Sheehy-Skeffington, written some days after the vote, 
is disappointed but not surprised at the result. She blames a 
lack of anti-vaccinationist campaigners on the ground and 
*(...) Mr. Cosgrave’s misleading speech and Mr. De Valera’s 
rather ‘hedging’ one.’ °' She wondered: ‘Who would imagine 
that de Valera was on the Committee of the Irish Anti- 
Vaccination League in 1905?" Agitation, such as it was, had 


originated in London. She wrote: 


*S Tid. 
» Ibid. 
® Tid. 
*' Letter from Lily Loat (secretary of the national anti-vaccination league, 
London) to Hanna Sheehy-Skeffington at 7, Belgrave Road, Dublin, 15 
May 1928 (N.L.I., Sheehy-Skeffington papers, MS 33,606-16). 

* Tbid. 
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We sent to every member of the Dail, on six or seven 
separate occasions, a pamphlet, or the Inquirer, or 
some leaflets, or some publication that dealt with one 
or other of the points that might be raised or were 
raised in connection with the Bill. 


Although the political anti-vaccinationist vote in the 
Dail had not been sufficient to alter existing legislation, 
popular resistance to vaccination continued to the end of the 
period considered here. In 1930, several prosecutions for non- 
compliance with the Vaccination Acts were brought at 
Wexford district court and medical officer Dr Pierse testified 
that for twenty years ‘scarcely any vaccination had been 
done’. 

Returning to the title of this paper, what significance 
did the Irish anti-vaccination campaign have? Did it reflect 
contemporary concern for the health of national infants 
nationally? Or does it indicate the seizure of the infant cohort 
by adult political forces for the propagation of their 
nationalistic interests? It appears that resistance to vaccination 
compulsion was a form of popular, soft protest against 
government, regardless of its nationality or form. Originating 
partially in parental distrust of the medical safety of 


vaccination, partially in an everyday inertia in the face of 


* Thid. 
™ Irish Times, 30 Aug. 1930. 
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unpleasant obligations, political and revolutionary factions 
seized this popular refusal-to-cooperate; in turn it was 
incorporated into their respective doctrines and propaganda. 
Thus the anti-vaccination movement was perceived as un-Irish 
by some and nationalistic by others. Meanwhile, the popular 
protest continued throughout the political upheaval of the first 
thirty years of the twentieth century, interpreted variously as 
unlawful recalcitrance, heroic resistance to foreign oppression, 
expression of civil consciousness, parental concern for the 
safety of infants - this argument was employed by both pro- 
and anti-vaccinators - or factional articulation of disagreement 


with other political parties. 
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State-building in the Horn of Africa: the pan- 
Somali project and Cold War politics during the 


1960s 
Sam Mealy 


The conjoining of the Protectorate of Somaliland with the 
Italian-administered UN Trust Territory of Somalia on | July 
1960 resulted in the Republic of Somalia, an incomplete state 
for a geographically contiguous nation. That the newly 
established Somali state practised multi-party democracy for 
the following nine years until the accession of Siyad Barre to 
power in 1969 is testament both to the radical ambitions of its 
leading politicians and to significant external support. 
Exceptional as the Somali ‘democratic experiment’ during the 
1960s was — in comparison to the proliferation of strong-man 
dictatorships and one-party systems in most other post- 
colonial African states — its rather sudden collapse points the 
historian toward the broader problems of state-building in the 
Horn of Africa.' The Somali state represented a monolithic 
administrative structure superimposed on a _ nomadic 


socioeconomic culture unused to either the concept or 


' A. I. Samatar, ‘The dialectics of piracy in Somalia: the rich versus the 
poor’ in Third world quarterly, vol. 31, no. 8 (2011), p. 1383. 
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workings of a centralised political authority. Located within 
this general context was the pan-Somali project that 
underpinned all the new Republic’s policies for the decade. 
Claimed by its proponents as integral to the successful 
development of the state, the relentless pursuit of pan- 
Somalism in fact precipitated its takeover by anti-democratic 
forces. This national-regional narrative intersected with Cold 
War calculations as the Horn became a flare-up point for the 
Superpowers’ rivalry. Aware of its strategic geographic 
location, Somali politicians played US and Soviet interests 
against each other in order to extract resources for personal 
projects. 

This paper argues that internal factors, in the form of 
domestic political agendas and fundamental inconsistencies 
underlying the Somali state, were primarily responsible for its 
vulnerability to military takeover. Acknowledging prominent 
Soviet complicity in the coup d’etat of 1969, Cold War forces 
are conceptualised within the prism of Somali agency, and are 
thus viewed as a catalyst in the above process. The paper is 
divided into three sections. First, it explores the problems 
associated with newly won independence. Secondly, it 
assesses the pan-Somali project within the regional context: 
thirdly and finally, it analyses the interaction of the forces of 
pan-Somalism and Cold War strategic manoeuvring in the 
Horn of Africa. 
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Like many other newly independent regimes across 
sub-Saharan Africa, the Republic of Somalia faced ancient 
obstacles to state-building: vast underpopulated areas, poor 
communications infrastructure, limited literacy, and the 
resistance of nomadic-pastoralist groups to the state's 
extraction of their productive surplus.” There was no fixed 
telephone line between Hargeisa, the capital of Somaliland, 
and Mogadishu, whilst literacy rates in urban areas were as 
low as four to eight per cent.’ Except for the sorghum- 
producing areas in the extreme northwest of the Somali 
plateau, and the floodplains between the Shibeli and the Juba, 
where maize, sugar and bananas grew, the rest was camel 
country: arid and sparsely populated. Approximately seventy 
per cent of the population in 1960 — some four million — were 
engaged in subsistence herding.’ As a response to a fragile 
ecology and inhospitable regional climate, nomadic 
pastoralism impacted heavily on Somali social and political 
organisation. The patrilineal clan system limited the size of 
effective political groups and ensured decision-making was 
largely uncentralised, as authority was believed to be vested in 


not one person or institution but all males from the time of 


2 John Iliffe, Africans. The history of a continent (Cambridge, 2007), p. 
267. 
31. M. Lewis, A modern history of the Somali (Oxford, 2002), p. 171. 
+ John Drysdale, The Somali dispute (London, 1964), p. 8. 
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their birth to their death.’ Pastoralism was not a unifying 
experience for all Somali: a small educated elite had grown up 
in the major urban areas. Moreover, the southern Somali 
cultivators who combined animal husbandry with agriculture 
arranged themselves in larger, more stable political groups, 
and had more clearly defined systems of authority than their 
northern nomadic kinsmen. Regardless of these differences, 
the idea and practice of clearly demarcated, formalised 
political institutions — a centralised state that could regulate 
and tax, for example — was if not hostile, than certainly 
outlandish to a people whose concept of authority was fluid 
and the idea of borders as flexible, dictated by weather rather 
than decree. 

Compounding the antagonism between a sedentary 
institution of fixed geographic location with a largely nomadic 
people was the newly unified Republic’s inheritance of two 
distinct colonial traditions. Administrators from the south 
spoke and wrote Italian, depending on the level of their 
education, whilst their counterparts in the north were trained in 
English. The Somali language, Afsoomaali, was not 
standardised and established as the national language until 


1972. Discrepancies between British common law, Italian law, 


° I. M. Lewis, ‘The dynamics of nomadism: prospects for 
sedentarization and social change’ in Theodore Monod (ed.), 
Pastoralism in tropical Africa (Oxford, 1975), p. 433. 
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Islamic sharia and customary law (xeer) were amalgamated 
into one unified legal system upon independence; the Supreme 
Court was unsatisfactorily instructed to establish two separate 
sections to deal with cases from the two regions.° 

Regional institutional differentiation was aggravated by 
the political division of power within the new Republic. Under 
British colonial rule, the Issaq clan held the majority of 
administrative posts in Somaliland but they became the 
minority in government upon unification. The newly elected 
president, Adan Abdalla Osman, and prime minister, 
Abdirashid Ali Sharmarke, were both southerners; in addition, 
of the fourteen member cabinet only four were northern 
ministers. In total, only 26 per cent of parliamentary seats were 
allocated to the north.’ Notwithstanding that the uneven 
distribution of political posts was somewhat justified — 
southern politicians had a generally more sophisticated 
understanding of government having experienced a measure of 
autonomy under the Italian Trusteeship since 1956 — this 
caused discord in the north. Northern malcontent was 
intensified through economic decline: standardising tariffs 
meant increasing commodity prices as tax rates of the north 


had to rise in line with those of the south, whilst the mass 


® |. A. Issa-Salwe, The collapse of the Somali state. The impact of the 
colonial legacy (London, 1996), p. 71. 
7 Mark Bradbury, Becoming Somaliland (Oxford, 2008), p. 33. 
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exodus of British expatriates withdrew investment from the 
region. In light of growing unemployment and the reduction of 
political prestige, the main political party of the north, the 
Somali National League (SNL) boycotted the vote on the 
provisional constitution in 1961, leading to its defeat by a 
small majority. In December of that year, a group of 
Sandhurst-trained lieutenants who questioned the legitimacy of 
the union, attempted a military coup — abetted by the SNL — 
that was quashed by the loyalist sector of the national army.* 
Independent Somalia during the 1960s provides an 
historical illustration of Huntington’s ‘political gap’ 
hypothesis: rapid social change and the consequent 
mobilisation of new groups into politics often outpaces the 
development of political institutions able to process their 
participation and demands. When political participation 
suddenly expands without a corresponding increase in 
institutionalisation, instability and disorder results.’ Political 
parties proliferated until the point whereby Somalia had more 
parties per capita than any other democratic country except 


10 
1. 


Israe 1,002 candidates representing sixty-four parties 


* Lewis, A modern history of the Somali, p. 173. 
° Samuel Huntington, Political order in changing societies (New 
Haven, 1968), p. 25. 
'©D. D. Laitin and S. S. Samatar, Somali: nation in search of a state 
(London, 1987), p. 76. 
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contested the March 1969 elections. High levels of political 
expression were partly fuelled by the dire economic situation. 
The country had no industrial base, despite the Italians’ rather 
haphazard attempts to create a textiles sector, and no 
significant mineral reserves. Somali GNP was approximately 
fifty-six million dollars, per capita income about twenty-eight 
dollars. Somali politicians’ solution strategy to this wealth of 
problems was both narrowly specific and broadly unwieldy. It 
was to focus all resources on reunifying Greater Somalia. 
Underlying the unsteady foundations of the new Somali 
state was its incompleteness. Although small in absolute terms, 
Somalia represented one of the few territorially contiguous 
ethnic nations in sub-Saharan Africa during the wave of 
decolonisation in the 1950s and 1960s. The legacy of 
colonialism was the division of Somalia across five 
jurisdictions. Independence only achieved the unification of 
two of these: the British and Italian territories. Somalia’s 
politicians harboured irredentist aspirations to ‘re-unite’ the 
lost territories of French Somaliland (modern day Djibouti), 
the Northern Frontier District (NFD) of Kenya, and the 
Ogaden and Haud regions on the Ethiopian-Somali border into 
a Greater Somalia.'' The pan-Somali project was symbolised 


by the new Republic’s flag: a five-pointed white star on a blue 


'! Bradbury, Becoming Somaliland, p. 24. 
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background, one point for each Somali ethnic region. Somalia 
was thus a nation in search of a state.'” During his first year in 


office, Sharmarke summarised the conundrum well: 


Our misfortune is that our neighbouring countries, 
with whom, like the rest of Africa, we seek to promote 
constructive and harmonious relations, are not our 
neighbours. Our neighbours are our Somali kinsmen 
whose citizenship has been falsified by indiscriminate 
“arrangements”. They have to move across artificial 
frontiers to their pasturelands. They occupy the same 
terrain and pursue the same pastoral economy as 
ourselves. We speak the same language. We share the 
same creed, the same culture, and the same traditions. 
How can we regard our brothers as foreigners? Of 
course we all have a strong and very natural desire to 
be united.’ 


Domestic and foreign policy revolved around this 
dilemma. Sharmarke, President Egal, and other leading 
politicians of the 1960s committed themselves to extending the 
boundaries of the Somali state to include those Somalis who 
by dint of colonial borders were citizens of other countries. 
This proved to be a problematic project. French Somaliland 
had voted against complete emancipation and had chosen to 


remain an overseas territory of France in the 1958 Gaullist 


'? Laitin and Samatar, Somali, p. 129. 
'S Somali government information services, The Somali peninsula: a 
new light on imperial motives (London, 1962), p. vi. 
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referendum.'* Although the political landscape had altered 
dramatically since that referendum, there was no clear 
indication that the Somali elements of French Somaliland’s 
population were mobilised enough to wrest further change 
from the metropolis. 

The situation in Kenya with the NFD was even more 
fraught. On the cusp of achieving independence from Britain, 
Kenya’s leading politicians were preoccupied with a far- 
reaching project of nation-building in the aftermath of the Mau 
Mau insurgency. The Somali government _ invited 
independently Jomo Kenyatta of KANU and Ronald Ngala of 
KADU to visit the Republic with their party colleagues during 
the summer of 1962; the meetings to discuss the problem of 
the NFD took place in July and August respectively.’ 
Reacting to the charge that the aspirations of Somali and 
African unity were mutually incompatible, President Abdalla 


said at the state dinner in honour of Kenyatta on July 28 that: 


(...) the principle of self-determination, when used 
properly to unify and enlarge an existing state with a 
view towards its absorption in a federal system of 
government is neither balkanisation nor fragmentation. 
It is a major contribution to unity and stability, and 


'S Lewis, A modern history of the Somali, p. 131. 
'S Drysdale, The Somali dispute, p. 114. 
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totally consistent with the concept of Pan- 
Africanism.'° 


But Sharmarke’s and Abdalla’s ideal of a wholly unified 
Somalia did threaten African unity, or at least according to 
other African leaders’ conception of that unity. Somali leaders 
invocation of the Wilsonian principle of self-determination for 
every people. if applied universally across sub-Saharan Africa, 
would essentially institutionalise the right of every ethnic tribe 
and clan to its own nation state. This principle was unpopular: 
the idea that the Igbos were entitled to their state in Biafra was 
anathema to the Nigerian regime.'’ Kenyatta was cognisant of 
the potential harms posed by the precedent of a Greater 
Somalia to a soon-to-be independent, but still highly fractious, 
Kenya. He thus hoped that Somalia would join an East African 
Federation and hypothesised a possible solution to the NFD 
problem within such a framework. But Kenyatta’s public 
pronouncements went further than this. He argued that the 
NFD was part of Kenya and as such the issue of the Somali 
community within the NFD was a ‘domestic affair of 
Kenya.’'* This statement caused great consternation 


throughout the Somali body politic on both sides of the border. 


'® Quoted in Drysdale, The Somali dispute, p. 116. 
' Laitin and Samatar, Somalia, p. 130. 
' Drysdale, The Somali dispute, p. 118. 
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It also informed the British position: the refusal to publicly 
endorse reunification and the declaration, by new colonial 
secretary Duncan Sandys, that the NFD was to be brought into 
Kenya’s regional constitution.'” Despite its role as one of 
Somalia’s biggest foreign aid benefactors, the Somali 
government formally severed diplomatic relations with Britain 
on 12 March 1963. 

The Republic’s actions were gradually isolating it from 
the rest of the African and international community. At the 
inaugural meeting of the Organisation of African Unity (OAU) 
at Addis Ababa in May 1963 President Abdalla’s speech 
advocating the swift amalgamation of a Greater Somalia was 
poorly received. All thirty African governments signed the 
OAU charter, which recognised the sanctity of Africa’s 
colonial borders.”” Abdalla’s radical argument — that territorial 
integrity represented an outmoded concept, whose roots were 
embedded in colonialism and as such was not necessarily 
useful or in the best interests of post-colonial states — fell on 


deaf ears. 


'° Lewis, A modern history of the Somali, p. 192. 
J. A. Lefebvre, ‘The United States, Ethiopia and the 1963 Somali- 
Soviet arms deal: containment and the balance of power dilemma in the 
Horn of Africa’ in The journal of modern African studies, vol. 30, no. 4 
(Dec. 1998), p. 631. 
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The relentless quest for national reunification was 
damaging: not only did it divert political salience and material 
resources away from much-needed internal development but it 
also increasingly isolated Somalia from the African 
community. Moreover, ever since the religiously inspired 
struggles of Sayyid Mohammed Hassan during the first two 
decades of the twentieth century, Somali irredentist ambitions 
provided the historical driver of frontier violence. Bolstered by 
the support of 200,000 ethnic Somali living in the NFD, 
irredentists fuelled a four year shifta war there after Britain 
granted Kenya her independence in 1963.’ Designs on the 
final separated territory, the Ogaden and Haud regions, were 
also impossible to fulfil through constitutional means. The 
Western Somali Liberation Front (WSLF) was founded in 
1961, and supported with financial aid from the central 
government, fought an insurgency war in the Ogaden until 
defeat to the Ethiopian military in 1964.” After a few fruitless 
years of regional politicking, Somali politicians concluded that 
their irredentist aspirations required significantly enhanced 
military capacity to be realised (despite constitutional 
provisions denouncing war as a means of settling international 


disputes). The eruption of the first major crisis of the modern 


*! Bradbury, Becoming Somaliland, p. 35. 
* Laitin and Samatar, Somalia, p. 136. 
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era in the Ogaden, in conjunction with the ongoing shifta war 
in the NFD, sparked off an arms race in the Hom and 
instigated a relationship between the Soviets and the Somali 
military that would have significant implications for the future 
development of the state. 

The escalating border disputes between Somalia, Kenya 
and Ethiopia coincided with an increasingly precarious 
security dilemma between the Cold War superpowers. The 
Horn and its environs had been viewed as a strategic zone by 
the great powers ever since Britain established a coaling 
station at the harbour city of Aden in present-day Yemen in 
1839.” Protection of the increasingly dense mercantile traffic 
that passed through the Gulf of Aden, and control of the oil 
shipping lanes there, enhanced its geostrategic nature. Soviet 
policy toward Africa was reoriented after Stalin’s death in 
1953. Khrushchev supported communist parties in broad- 
based coalitions in Nigeria, Senegal and South Africa in the 
struggle for ‘national democratic revolution’; such struggles 
were seen as incremental steps toward socialism.”* The US 


was committed to decolonisation but did not want to alienate 


3 Garnet Kindervater and Isaac Kamola, ‘Sailing the capitalist seas: 


piracy and accumulation in the Gulf of Aden’ presented at /nternational 


studies association annual meeting, Montreal (Mar. 2011), p. 6. 
*4 Peter Duignan and L. H. Gann, The United States and Africa. A 
history, (Cambridge, 1984), p. 285. 
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its NATO allies by speeding up the process. Continuity in US- 
African foreign policy spanned the Eisenhower-Kennedy- 
Johnson administrations. Deeply- held modernisation ideals, 
support for constitutionalist nationalists, and efforts to contain 
the Soviets. But furthering these objectives simultaneously 
was a delicate balancing act. US support of the British 
proposal to unify Somalia upset her old ally Haile Selassie and 
precipitated his long-term credit agreement for one hundred 
million dollars with the USSR in June 1959. The Kennedy 
administration was committed to the principle of arms restraint 
in sub-Saharan Africa but the Cold War warrior mentality of 
the president’s New Frontier and the increasing bullishness of 
Soviet policy in the region forced its hand. The McNamara- 
Merid agreement of November 1962 ratcheted up US 
economic and military assistance to Ethiopia in exchange for 
continued access to Kagnew station, the Americans’ crucial 
communications base in Asmara.”° 

The Kennedy administration attempted to convince the 
Somali government that aid to Ethiopia was in its best 
interests. This rang hollow to Sharmarke, who began actively 
courting the Soviets. Soviet naval expansionism during the 


early 1960s had already begun to threaten US interests in the 


*5 Lefebvre, ‘The United States, Ethiopia and the 1963 Somali-Soviet 
arms deal’, p. 617 
** Tbid., p. 625. 
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Indian Ocean. This threat was made more real by its 
construction of a military port at Berbera on the coast of 
Somalia in 1962.7’ The Republic’s definitive turn toward the 
USSR was driven by a combination of internal constraints and 
external factors. Although the largely British- and Italian- 
educated governing elite initially supported Western patronage 
and aid, the West’s increasing reluctance to move on the pan- 
Somali issue weakened such ties. Moreover, and partly 
because of the lack of traction on the reunification project, the 
Somali Youth League government was begin to strain under 
opposition pressure and needed to recapture public support in 
light of upcoming elections. Sharmarke thus refused a 
combined Western military offer worth approximately 
eighteen million dollars in 1963 and accepted a thirty-million- 
dollar package from the USSR in its stead.”* As part of the 
deal, the Soviets helped build an army of 14,000 men, sent 300 
advisors to Somalia, whilst 500 Somali military personnel 
were trained in the USSR.” The Soviet-Somali patron-client 
relationship was thus institutionalised. The magnitude of 


foreign aid flowing into state coffers was such that the 


*7 Peter Schwab, ‘Cold war on the Horn of Africa’, African affairs, vol. 
77, issue 306 (1978), p. 8. 
*8 Lefebvre, ‘The United States, Ethiopia and the 1963 Somali-Soviet 
arms deal, p. 612. 
° Laitin and Samatar, Somalia, p. 78. 
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government could launch a Five Year Development Plan 
(1963-67) of seventy million dollars with half of the capital 
already being available. In the November 1963 municipal 
elections, the SYL won 665 out 904 seats (seventy-four per 
cent).” 

Western powers failed to prevent Mogadishu turning to 
Moscow because they were unwilling to augment Somali 
military capacity for border disputes with Kenya and Ethiopia. 
US Assistant Secretary of State for African Affairs Williams 
understood the impossibility of Somali politicians renouncing 
their irredentist claims.*' Thus the heightened strategic 
importance of Kagnew in light of escalating Soviet naval 
operations caused Washington to abandon its position of 
neutrality on the Ethiopia-Somalia conflict. President Johnson 
authorised advisory and financial support for the former during 
the 1964 Ogaden War.” Exogenous economic shocks 
exacerbated the rising costs associated with Somalia’s border 


conflicts. The closure of the Suez Canal in 1967 and Britain’s 


* Lewis, A modern history of the Somali, p. 201. 
3! Memorandum from director of office of northern African affairs 
(Newsom) to assistant secretary of state for African affairs (Williams) 
(26 Aug. 1963) in N. D. Howland and G. W. LaFantasie (eds), Foreign 
relations of the United States, 1961-63, volume XXI, Africa, doc. 298 
(http://history.state.gov/historicaldocuments/frus 1 961-63v2 1/d298) (12 
Aug. 2012). 
* Lefebvre, ‘The United States, Ethiopia and the 1963 Somali-Soviet 
arms deal, p. 641. 
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gradual withdrawal from Aden between 1967 and 1969 
resulted in declining foreign revenues from portage and 
bunkering fees. In addition, Somalia’s two largest exports, 
bananas and livestock, were hit hard. This deepened the 
Somali government’s dependence on Soviet aid. Throughout 
the Cold War, Somalia was one of the highest per capita 
recipients of foreign aid in Africa. Most Somalis saw little of 
this large capital influx, however. Somali politicians became 
adept not only at attracting foreign aid but also siphoning it 
away for personal uses. Many leading SYL politicians were 
seen driving around the mostly unpaved roads of Mogadishu 
in limousines during the latter half of the tumultuous decade.** 
Such strategies of extraversion further weakened the already 
tenuous bonds between the state and its populace.** The 
assassination of Sharmarke - then president - by a police 
constable on 15 October 1969, provided the catalyst for the 
Soviet-backed military commander Siyad Barre to seize power 


in a bloodless coup d’état.* ° The Somali public neither resisted 


33 For a vivid depiction of the corrosive atmosphere in the capital at the 
end of the 1960s, see Nuruddin Farah’s novel The naked needle 
(London, 1976). 

* JF. Bayart, “Africa in the world: a history of extraversion’, African 
affairs, vol. 99 (2000), p. 222. 

> G. D. Payton, ‘The Somali coup of 1969: the case for Soviet 


complicity’, The journal of modern African studies, vol. 18, no. 3 (Sept. 


1980), p. 502. 
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nor protested; in fact, they welcomed the arrival of the 
military. 

Histories of the Somali state have inevitably been 
coloured by Barre’s subsequent regime of scientific socialism 
and various failed Western interventions to stabilise the region 
following its collapse in 1991, most infamously UNOSOM II 
and the Black Hawk Down incident. This retrospective context 
— with particular emphasis on Somalia’s recent history and its 
status as a ‘failed state’ — focuses on the almost uniformly 
negative aspects of the West’s historical presence in, and 
relationship with, Somalia. Because of this unidirectional 
perspective, Somalia ceases to be an historical actor in its own 
right and is conceptualised solely in terms of Western actors 
and interests; thus transformed it becomes an academic and 
political laboratory in which to test theories of colonialism, 
intervention, sovereign debt politics in developing states, and 
so on. This occludes the important role played by Somali 
actors themselves in the development of their state. From the 
brief survey of early independence problems and the influence 
of the pan-Somali project delineated above it is possible to 
appreciate the importance of local forces in state formation. As 
a product of colonial administration, the theory and practice of 
a centralised state was ill-equipped with the decentralised 
nature of Somali socio-political organisation. Once established 
and propped up by foreign funding however, it was run and 
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exploited by local actors. Decisions made by Somali 
politicians to pursue irredentist and personally selfish 
ambitions at the expense of internal development and support 
of political institutions conditioned the collapse of the 


democratic experiment. 
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The Venerable John Joseph Steiner: A German- 
Irish Saint? 


William Buck 


There are saintly qualities to be seen in the lifetime devotion to 
the Catholic Church of John Joseph Steiner. Formally, a saint 
is ‘a person acknowledged as holy or virtuous and regarded in 
Christian faith as being in heaven after death’.' Collins 


English Dictionary defines a saint as: 


a person who after death is formally recognized by a 
Christian Church, especially the Roman Catholic 
Church, as having attained, through holy deeds or 
behaviour, a specially exalted place in heaven and the 
right to veneration; a person of exceptional holiness or 
goodness.” 


Born into a German Lutheran family, Steiner was 


orphaned at twelve, sought answers to his faith and true calling 


' (http://oxforddictionaries.com/definition/english/saint) (8 Aug. 2012). 
? Collins English dictionary, complete and unabridged (Harper Collins 
publishers, 1991, 1994, 1998, 2000, 2003) 
(http://www.thefreedictionary.com/saint) (8 Aug. 2012). In defining a 
saint and sainthood Manuela Dunn-Mascetti offers phrases like “models 
of piety and virtue’, ‘holy’, ‘human incarnations of divine power’, 
providing an ‘example, fellowship, and aid’ for others on earth to 
follow, ‘veneration’ and ‘the gift to effect changes in the lives of others 
(...) [and] attend to devotees’. Saints. The chosen few (New York, 
1994), pp 9-29. 
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in life, before deciding to come to Ireland in 1856 at the age of 
twenty-four years. He was received into the Catholic Church 
and for the next thirty-eight years he walked the length and 
breadth of the country helping Margaret Aylward, Father 
Gowan and the Sisters of the Holy Faith Convent to collect 
funds for St. Brigid’s Orphanage, Dublin.’ Steiner’s story is 
one of piety, sacrifice, generosity, love for the poor, the needy 
and the Catholic Church; a German Lutheran orphan who 
devoted his life to collecting for an Irish Catholic children’s 
charity, at no financial benefit to himself. John Joseph 
Steiner’s work and devotion to Ireland was lost and forgotten 
as soon as the British government’s emergency alien 
restrictions and the war propaganda machine ostracised him as 
an enemy alien as soon as the First World War began. Anti- 
German hysteria engulfed the final two years of his life, before 
his death in 1916. However, the ‘little silver-haired, kindly- 
faced man, in clerical garb (...) generally known by no other 
designation than ‘the wee old Brother”’’ still held the affection 


of the people that knew him, for his devotion to the cause of 


> Furthering reading on Margaret Aylward is found in: Jacinta Prunty, 
Margaret Aylward, 1810-1889: lady of charity, sister of faith (Dublin, 


1999): Maria Luddy, Women and philanthropy in nineteenth-century 
Ireland (Cambridge, 1995); Mary Cullen and Maria Luddy (eds), 
Women, power and consciousness in 19th century Ireland 
(Dublin, 1995); Margaret Gibbons, The Life of Margaret Aylward, 
foundress of the sisters of the holy faith (London, 1928). 
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the Catholic Church and St. Brigid’s Orphanage up to his 
death.* I will attempt to tell the story of a German Lutheran 
orphan who became a saint for many Irish Catholic orphaned 
children. 

John Joseph Steiner was born in Liebenzell, Wiirttemberg 
(South-West Germany) on 26 August 1832. Liebenzell was 
very much a Protestant town. Even so, Steiner recalled that 
there were similarities between his adopted home of Ireland, 
predominantly Catholic, and the town of his birth. One such 
example was the local policeman who was involved in a 
variety of occupations and community responsibilities. In 
addition to being the town auctioneer he provided the 
equipment to shred the town’s cabbage for their year’s supply 
of sauerkraut (preserved cabbage). This local delicacy was an 
accompaniment for bacon on a Sunday. A similar dish of 
bacon and cabbage was a traditional meal in Ireland. It is not 
surprising that Steiner found so much solace in Ireland and its 
people.° 

Steiner was born into a German Lutheran family. His 
family was of modest means. His father was a shoemaker, as 
was his grandfather. In his autobiography Steiner commented 


on his various relations, *...the greater part of whom were 


* Irish Independent, 20 Oct. 1914. 
* Steiner's autobiography, 27 Dec. 1914 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
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objects of pity, not in extreme poverty or destitution but 
otherwise afflicted.’° In 1844, at the age of twelve years, 
Steiner’s father passed away and the young boy was orphaned. 
As he recalled: ‘The policeman’s bell clanged outside (...) it 
was my own name | heard — my own auction he was calling: 
“the twelve-year-old John Steiner is to be given, not to the 
highest, but to the lowest bidder.””” 

After the policeman auctioned off the young Steiner, he 
was taken in by kind foster parents where he was cared for 
while finishing his education, before training as a tailor from 
the age of fifteen in the nearby town of Calw. After eighteen 
months Steiner moved to Augsburg, where his brother was 
working and where he visited his first Catholic cathedral. In 
Bavaria he had found himself ‘in a Catholic country [where] 
(...) the Catholic churches [made the] others seem old and 
lifeless’.® However, Steiner remained confused about his 
religious affiliation. He viewed this time of his youth as ‘a 
sinful, unbelieving and unhappy life.’’ In search of training 


opportunities, adventure and answers to his religious curiosity, 


® Autobiography (MS original and MS copy) of John Joseph Steiner, 27 
Dec. 1914 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file JS/BC/09). 
7 Ibid. and L. G. O Dearbhaill, ‘Beggar man for babies’, centenary 
celebrations, 1967, (Dublin, 1967), p. 40; 
(http://www.holyfaithnetwork.net/linksarchives/27) (15 Apr. 2012). 
§ 6 Dearbhaill, ‘beggar man for babies’, p. 40. 
° Steiner’ s autobiography, 27 Dec. 1914 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
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Steiner travelled north to Gethin, near Berlin and onto other 
German states (Hamburg, the Island of Riigen, Stettin, 
Breslau, back to Hamburg, Prague and Dresden), before 
having to return home to fulfil his military conscription duty in 
1853, at the age of twenty-one.'® On failing the entrance 
exams into the army, due to his short stature, Steiner decided 
to fulfil his year-long plan to travel to America, via London, to 
continue his training as a tailor. He travelled to London in 
1854, where he worked as a tailor and regularly frequented 
several German Protestant churches in the east end of the 


1 


city. This area of London had become a German immigrant 


enclave in the nineteenth century, due to the employment and 
training opportunities offered in the city and Britain’s 
advanced economy, compared with Germany.'* After eighteen 


213 


months, Steiner ‘got into a kind of melancholy state’’~ and he 


decided to embark on a journey to Bristol and onto Wales. He 
visited Merthyr Tydfil, Aberystwyth, travelling over the 
mountains of Snowdonia to Caernarfon and ended up living in 
Manchester. It was here that Steiner realised it only cost four 


shillings for the ferry fare from Liverpool to Dublin. ‘I walked 


'° © Dearbhaill, ‘Beggar man for babies’, p. 40. 
'! Steiner's autobiography, 27 Dec. 1914 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
'? Panikos Panayi (ed.), Germans in Britain since 1500 (London & Rio 
Grande, 1996), pp 73-93. 
' Thid. 
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[the] next day from Manchester through Warrington to 
Liverpool and then took shipping to Dublin. It was the 
beginning of the year 1856.”""* 

Once in Dublin Steiner found work and accommodation 
with Mr. Reynolds, a Catholic tailor working at 15 North King 
Street. Through Reynolds Steiner would be introduced to the 
Catholic diocese of Dublin, Father Gowan and Sister Margaret 
Aylward, (founders of the Holy Faith Order in Dublin), and 
the Sisters of the Holy Faith Convent in Glasnevin. However, 
from reading Steiner’s autobiography it appears that the single 
most important person in guiding him to his conversion into 
the Catholic Church was a customer of Mr Reynolds, a Mrs 
Colman from Phibsboro.'* Mrs Colman gave Steiner the 
Medal of the Immaculate Conception and taught him the 
prayer, ‘O Mary, conceived without sin, pray to us who have 
recourse to thee.” More importantly, she sent on Steiner’s 
name to Glasnevin Convent of the Sacred Heart, to begin his 
vocation as a collector for St. Brigid’s orphanage. 

However, Steiner’s travels were not completed. On 25 
March 1856 he left Dublin and walked to Belfast to take a boat 
over to Scotland and on to Edinburgh, where he stayed a few 


weeks. He then travelled back to London, where he settled to 


4 Tid. 
5 Tid. 
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work while he went through the procedure of being received 
into the Catholic Church on 21 August 1856. All the while 
travelling and working, Steiner would recite to himself the 
prayer he had learned from Mrs Colman. He remained in 
London for almost a year, with the intention to earn enough to 
enter into a pilgrimage to the Holy Land. However, he could 
not leave without visiting Dublin and his new friends he had 
left behind. Steiner resumed work at Mr Reynolds’s shop in 
North King Street, Dublin about August 1857 and prepared for 
his forthcoming pilgrimage. Under the advice of Father 
Gowan, Steiner delayed his trip by two years. Steiner would 
never leave Ireland again. 

Reynolds introduced Steiner to Margaret Aylward.'® 
He was soon persuaded by her and Father Gowan to become a 
collector, between 1857 and 1858.'’ Steiner came to be in awe 


of the generosity of the Irish people to the Orphanage’s cause 


'® Sister Alice Aylward, archivist at the holy faith convent, Glasnevin, 
Dublin kindly explained to me on one of my visits that Margaret 
Aylward’s orphanage was more a fostering service, providing shelter 
for children who found themselves homeless or parentless. The 
orphanage would care for the children until a suitable home was found, 
often provided by the wealthier subscribers to the orphanage collection. 
I have to thank Sister Alice for all the help and hospitality she gave me 
on my visit. 
"7 Incidentally, 1858 was year that the Mary Mathews case and trial 
started, which Mary Aylward served a six months imprisonment on a 
contempt of court charge in 1860 — for information on the case and 
Aylward’s role see Maria Luddy, Women and philanthropy in 
nineteenth-century Ireland (Cambridge, 1995), p. 80. 
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as he travelled the towns and countryside of Ireland. He 


recalled: 


This in a special manner is true of the very poorest 
who are so willing to give even their last penny and 
find it very hard to accept my refusing to take it from 
them. Many times it pains me to take anything, seeing 
such utter destitution among those (...) sometimes 
telling me the history of their heavy trials and then 
finishing up by saying (...) ‘Thanks be to God’.'® 


His vocation became his devotion to the children of St. 
Brigid’s Orphanage and the fostering services the organisation 
provided for many of its unfortunate inhabitants. Steiner 
travelled the length and breadth of Ireland, collecting for the 
cause of the children of St. Brigid’s for the next four decades. 
Steiner’s entry in the 1901 census return shows him living in 
19 Quay Street, Donegal and his occupation is recorded as 
tailor.'? The 1911 census shows Steiner living in Dunleer 
Town, Louth, as a boarder of Mr Frederick Murray, a hotel 


manager.”” It is interesting to note that Steiner’s occupation 


'§ Steiner's autobiography, 27 Dec. 1914 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
'° +1901 Census Report for John Joseph Steiner’ 


(http://www.census.nationalarchives.ie/pages/1901/Donegal/Donegal/Q 
uay_Street/1167821/) (14 Sept. 2010). 
**1911 census report for John Joseph Steiner’ 
(http://www.census.nationalarchives.ie/pages/191 1/Louth/Dunleer/Dunl 
eer_Town/570162/) (14 Sept. 2010). 
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was recorded on the census as a ‘Collector’ in 1911, 
emphasising the fact that he was becoming well-known for 
travelling the length and breadth of Ireland collecting 
donations for the Orphanage. 

However, his life and profession were seriously 
restricted in 1914 with the start of the First World War, just 
like the lives of millions of others. As soon as the United 
Kingdom had declared war with Germany on 4 August 1914, 
Herbert Asquith’s government was already working on 
legislation to bring the whole of the country onto a war- 
footing. Several pieces of legislation were put into operation 
during the first few months of the war which had restrictive 
effects upon British and Irish societies and the daily lives of its 
citizens. Within four days of war being declared, Asquith’s 
Government introduced the first piece of legislation, the 
Defence of the Realm Act, 1914, on 8 August, later amended 
by the Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914, 
introduced in November. This gave government wide-ranging 
emergency powers and made provision for ‘securing public 
safety and the defence of the realm’.”! It included putting in 


place public restrictions, such as prohibiting the lighting of 


*! 5 Geo. VL. Defence of the Realm Consolidation Act, 1914 [U.K.] (27 
Nov. 1914); 
(http://www.nationalarchives.gov.uk/pathways/firstworldwar/first_worl 
d_war/p_defence.htm) (14 Aug. 2012). 
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bonfires, flying kites — which could attract German Zeppelin 
raids — or discussing naval or military matters, while also 
introducing social control mechanisms, such as the censorship 
of the national press and the country’s publishing companies. 
The Defence of the Realm Acts of 1914 have been described 
by Panikos Panayi as ‘the most draconian legislation ever 
enacted by a British Government’ .”” 

The next major measure to be introduced was the 
Aliens Restriction Act, passed by Parliament on 5 August 
1914 and implemented by 24 August 19 14.% The Act directly 
affected enemy alien subjects residing in Great Britain and 
Ireland, often through residence or travel restrictions. Enemy 
aliens included people of German, Austrian or Hungarian 
nationality and later included Turkish nationals after 5 
November 1914. Various geographical areas around the 
British Isles were labelled ‘prohibited’, especially to civilians 
of foreign origin, as they were often in very close proximity to 
Britain’s naval, military and intelligence operations. This 
included Irish cities and ports such as Dublin, Belfast and 
Cork, as well as military bases, such as the Curragh camp. It 
also affected other industries of importance to the nation’s 


security, such as the rail network, ship-building, munitions and 


” Panayi, Germans in Britain Since 1500 (London, 1996) p. 116. 
*3 Royal Assent given to the Aliens Restriction Act, 1914 (Hansard, HC 
deb., 05 Aug. 1914, vol. 65 c2041). 
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telecommunications facilities, such as the Marconi wireless 


facilities situated around Ireland. 


Panikos Panayi states in Germans in Britain since 1500 


(1996), that: ‘During the First World War Britain virtually 


became an autocracy, within which the state took direct action 


*4 Civilians of German, 


Austro-Hungarian or Turkish descent would now have to 
register as alien enemies with the local police office. If an 
alien enemy wished to travel outside a five-mile radius of their 
home address, the individual would have to apply for a travel 
permit. Steiner became a victim of the Alien Restriction Act 
when war broke out in August 1914. His wartime story was 
portrayed in four Jrish Independent articles, the first of which 
was on 14 October 1914 with the headline: ‘Alien Enemy 
Danger, Orphanage Collector Fined £10’. The 82-year-old 
Steiner was arrested for travelling more than five miles from 
his residence, St Anne’s Road, Drumcondra, without a travel 
permit. The police sergeant commented during Dublin’s 
Northern Police Court hearing on 13 October, that when 


Steiner was arrested he stated that, *... he had been 58 years in 


4 Panayi, Germans in Britain, p. 116. 
*5 Trish Independent, 14 Oct. 1914. The same article also mentioned the 
arrest of a German waiter at the dolphin hotel, by the name of Joseph 
Bohn. Bohn’s offence was giving false particulars, stating to the police 
that he had never served in the military forces. 
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Ireland and did not think the Aliens Order referred to him.’ 
A fine of £10 was imposed on Steiner for being, *...an 
unregistered alien enemy and travelling more than 5 miles 
from his place of residence without a travel permit.’*’ Under 
the newspaper article, Lord Charles Beresford - British 


Admiral and politician - was quoted as saying: 


The crowd of alien enemies in our midst (...) are 
creating a real danger to the State (...) the present 
regulations are futile (...) prohibited areas, which are 
defined and regulated, have been made out on systems 
which are childish in their innocence (...) [More 
drastic steps should be taken] for preventing aliens 
being able to give information to our enemies.” 


The article clearly demonstrates the xenophobia that was 
building momentum in Britain and Ireland towards the enemy 
alien nationalities. Spy-fever was also being created by the 
British Government and the British press in the first few 


months of the war, culminating in further tensions and even 


*° Ibid. 
7” Thid. 
*8 Ibid. Lord Charles Beresford was described as a leading member of 


the British parliament's “radical right” group, alongside individuals like 


Leo Maxse (editor of The national review), Arnold White (journalist 
and author of The hidden hand, 1917) and William Joynson-Hicks 
(M.P. for Brentford) in Panikos Panayi, The enemy in our midst. 
Germans in Britain during the first world war (New York and Oxford, 
1991), p. 40; p. 63; p. 67; pp 76-7. 
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physical violence in some cases between the alien population 
and the host nation throughout the British Isles. 

The next article associated with Steiner is a letter 
received and published by the editor of the /rish Independent 
on 20 October 1914. The author’s name was not given in the 
letter but the sympathy for Steiner’s case was more than 


evident: 


VENERABLE GERMAN FINED, WELL KNOWN 
IN THE NORTH-WEST 

Poor old John Joseph (...) [the] little silver-haired, 
kindly-faced man, in clerical garb (...) “the wee old 
Brother” (...) What an exemplary life this beautiful old 
man has led, journeying from town to town, tramping 
hills and valleys (...) Steiner’s only worldly concern 
was the cause of the orphans (...) But in the eyes of the 
law he is an “alien”, and (...) brought before Dublin 
Court for failing to comply with the provisions of the 
Aliens Registration Order, 1914 (...) Anybody who 
knows the old man can easily understand his 
forgetfulness or ignorance in a matter of this kind (...) 
But the law is the law and the dear old man must pay 
the penalty. There is not a Catholic in Ireland who 
will not sympathise with this venerable worker for the 
cause of poor children.” 


*’ Irish Independent, 20 Oct. 1914. This page of the newspaper also 


contained an article stating ‘Fierce anti-German riots’ in London, where 
many German-owned shops were damaged on High Street, Old Kent Rd 


and other south London locations. Thirty men and women were 
charged at Greenwich Police station — including two British soldiers. 
The incident happened after public houses closed and 350 men of the 
army service corps had to be called in to quell the riot. 
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The next day’s edition of the /rish Independent had another 
letter from John Robert O'Connell of 34 Kildare Street, 
Dublin, clearly showing the “spy-fever” and xenophobia being 
created by the British Government and the press had not 
permeated all aspects of Irish society. O'Connell stated to the 
editor of the Jrish Independent that ‘as an old friend of St. 
Brigid’s Orphanage’ and due to the ‘self-sacrificing and 
unwearied labours’ of Steiner, he felt the £10 fine his possible 
arrest and internment was unjust. O'Connell ‘personally 
called at the Police Courts and paid the money, so that Mr. 
Steiner is now relieved from any further anxiety...”.” 

The new restrictions did not prevent John Joseph 
Steiner from continuing his charitable endeavour as a 
collector. His collection books, carefully preserved at the 
Sisters of the Holy Faith Convent Archive, exemplify just how 
devoted Steiner was to his work, as were the subscribers to the 
cause. The journal pages from this period entitled ‘Names of 
Subscribers from Dublin and the Surrounding Districts since 
November 1914’ show how Steiner had to limit his travels to 
within the Dublin area, due to the travel restrictions placed 
upon him as an enemy alien. This title given to these pages 


illustrates the frustration felt by Steiner at his inability to travel 


*° Trish Independent, 21 Oct. 1914. 
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to his regular subscribers throughout all provinces of Ireland.*! 
He often found as much comfort and solace from visiting his 
subscribers as much as they enjoyed his visits. The pages 
clearly show not only his confinement to Dublin but also the 
Dublin people’s charitable generosity during a time of war. 
Individual contributions ranged from 2s. to 10s. and from 
people of varying wealth. A list of Steiner's subscription 
collections can also be found in St. Brigid’s Orphanage 58" 
Annual Report (1915) booklet, detailing the subscribers and 
amounts collected between January 1914 and January 1915.** 
Also held within the Convent archive is a collection of 
letters written by Steiner, his subscribers and the Sisters. 
These letters give details of Steiner's endeavours to collect 
donations during 1915. The correspondence starts with a letter 
dated | January from Mary Hunt of Clara Vale, Co. Wicklow. 
Mary Hunt was writing on behalf of the mother and sister of 
Mr. Arthur Byrne, a young British Army lieutenant who came 
from the landowning family of Cooney Byrne House, near 
Rathdrum and had enlisted a few months earlier. The mother 


and sister requested Steiner to ask the nuns of the Holy Faith 


*! Taken from the ‘Collection books belonging to Mr. Steiner: 1892- 
1897’, including some collections taken after 1914 (File JS/BC/09, 
Sisters of the holy faith convent archive). 
* St. Brigid’s orphanage 56" annual report, 1913 and St. Brigid’s 
orphanage 58" annual report, 1915 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
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Convent to pray daily for the safe return of their son and 
brother. The mother was genuinely scared that ‘it is likely he 
will never see another Xmas day in this world.” Arthur Byrne 
had enlisted out of economic necessity, as his family had been 
left in a poor state since Parnell’s Land League movement had 
gathered pace and landed estates had lost both land and rent 
over the previous few years. Arthur Byrne’s grandfather had 
been one of St. Brigid’s Orphanage first benefactors. Steiner 
believed this to be ‘such a [sic] urgent and deserving case’ in a 
letter dated 5 January to the convent sisters.” 

Another of Steiner’s letters, written on the 20 February, 
was the first indication that his health was deteriorating. 
Writing to one of the sisters at the convent, he admitted, ‘It is 
only with difficulty I am able to [write the letter], as I have 
little use of one hand.’ A further letter written on 16 March 
stated: “Please excuse the long delay in answering your very 
kind letter, but I was so very ill (...) I hasten to write these few 
lines wishing you and all the Sisters a very happy St. Patrick’s 
Day to 

Even though his illness was still evident in his 27 


March letter, due to ‘the weather being so changeable’, Steiner 


33 Correspondence, | Jan. 1915, 5 Jan. 1915 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 


JS/BC/09). 
* Correspondence, 16 Mar. 1915, (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file 
JS/BC/09). 
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was still able to send a collection of donations totalling 15s.*° 
Steiner was finding it more difficult to collect the same 
amount of donations from his regular subscribers in the city 
due to the high prices of goods and rents in Dublin city. By 
the 26 April Steiner stated, “There is such distress in the City. 
The people find it hard to give subscriptions, there are so many 
looking for relief who were formerly in good circumstances.” 
By | May Steiner wrote that ‘...distress in the City is getting 
worse every week, many will have to close their shops (...) not 
being able to pay their rent (...)"*° The month of May also saw 
the sinking of the passenger liner, Lusitania, torpedoed by a 
German U-boat off the Old Head of Kinsale on 7 May. Ireland 
did not experience the anti-German riots that many towns and 
cities in Britain did after the sinking and death of 1,198 
civilians. However, the xenophobia and anti-alien public 
feeling created by the country’s press and right-wing 
politicians made the British Government intensify the 
restrictions on its alien population. Internment of enemy 
aliens grew from June onwards and plans for repatriation of 
suspicious aliens led to the authorities demanding all enemy 


aliens to apply for ‘exemption from repatriation certificates’. 


*S Correspondence, 20 Feb. 1915, 16 Mar. 1915, 27 Mar. 1915 (H.F.A., 
Steiner papers, file JS/BC/09). 
*° Correspondence, 26 Apr. 1915 and 1 May 1915 (H.F.A., Steiner 
papers, file JS/BC/09). 
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Steiner was granted exemption from deportation on the 25 
October 1915.”” 

Steiner’s health deteriorated further in the second half 
of 1915. In a letter to the convent sisters, Steiner explained 
that he had ‘met with an accident again’. On this occasion he 
was knocked down by a horse and car near Donnybrook, 
which resulted in considerable bruising to several of his joints. 
Steiner admitted that ‘I consider it next to a miracle not to 
have been killed.’** At the start of October, Steiner was sick 
again with a common cold that affected his breathing and his 
ability to walk any distance.” It is uncertain how long it took 
him to get over this bout of sickness, but he did not mention 
his health in his last letter dated 24 December, where he 
wished the convent sisters a Happy Christmas. John Joseph 
Steiner did not see peacetime. He passed away at the age of 
84 years, on 29 March 1916. He died at the Mater Hospital 
with the convent sisters praying at his bedside. His devotion 
to the cause of St. Brigid’s Orphanage was exemplified by his 


last words which directed a Sister to one last contribution for 


*7 Copy of letter exempting John Joseph Steiner from deportation or 


repatriation, 25 Oct. 1915 (national archives of Ireland, chief secretary’s 

office registered papers, CSORP/1918/18748). 

*® Correspondence, 1 Aug. 1915 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file JS/BC/09). 

*° Correspondence, 9 Aug. 1915 (H.F.A., Steiner papers, file JS/BC/09). 
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St. Brigid’s in his coat pocket.*° His death notice in the Irish 


Independent read: 


STEINER — March 29, 1916, at the Mater Hospital, 
John Joseph Steiner; born at Liebenzell, Wurtemberg, 
in 1832, came to Ireland in 1856, was for 58 years a 
devoted collector for St. Brigids Orphanage, 46 Eccles 
St., Dublin. Deeply regretted. R.I.P.*! 


He was buried in the Convent Cemetery in Glasnevin in 
recognition of his crucial contribution to St. Brigid’s 
Orphanage, the same cemetery where Margaret Aylward and 
Father Gowan were also buried. 

John Joseph Steiner’s devotion to the Catholic faith and 
particularly to the work of St. Brigid’s Orphanage was clearly 
evident. Even when the British and Irish authorities increased 
the restrictions on the residence and movement of aliens 
during the First World War many Irish people attested to 
Steiner’s character and continued to subscribe to the 
orphanage. ‘The Irish took John Joseph Steiner to their 


242 
hearts’* 


and Steiner in return reciprocated their feelings with 
his devotion and prayers. Steiner was not canonised as a saint 


by the Catholic Church after his death. However, through his 


*° 6 Dearbhaill, ‘Beggar man for babies’, p. 43. 

“ Irish Independent, 30 Mar. 1916. 

* © Dearbhaill, ‘Beggar man for babies’, p. 43. 
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deeds, goodness and devotion to God and Ireland’s orphaned 
children, Steiner certainly deserved a specially exalted place in 
heaven and the right to veneration by future generations and it 
is probable that during his lifetime the children he helped and 
the people whose lives he touched used the term ‘saintly’ to 


describe the work and devotion of the “wee old Brother”. 
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Immediate Effects of the 1877-1878 Russo-Ottoman 
War on the Muslims of Bulgaria 
Pinar Ure 


The political and diplomatic consequences of the 1877-8 
Russo-Turkish War had significant effects on both the 
domestic politics of Russian and Ottoman Empires and on 
European diplomacy. Leaving its political outcomes aside, the 
war had a considerable impact on the civilian population of 
Balkan Peninsula. While the 1877-1878 War had been widely 
studied through a diplomatic angle, more work is needed to 
shed light on its social repercussions. In the scope of this 
paper, the immediate effects of the 1877-8 Russo-Turkish War 
on the civilian Muslim population of Bulgaria will be briefly 
portrayed. The 1877-8 War forced thousands of civilians, 
mostly Muslims, to leave their homes. These population 
movements irreversibly changed the demographic structure of 
the region. Not only during the War but also in the years 
following it, the newly independent nation-states in the Balkan 
Peninsula pursued policies that favoured — ethnic 
homogenisation, which left minority groups in a precarious 
situation. In essence, the 1877-8 Russo-Turkish War was more 
than a political game between Russia, the Ottoman Empire, 
and European states. The war struck a blow against the multi- 
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cultural and multi-religious ethos of Balkan societies and 
resulted in the demographic restructuring of the Balkans. A 
careful analysis of the population movements following the 
1877-1878 Russo-Turkish War shows the fluidity of ethnic 
borders in the Balkans. Unfortunately, this fluidity meant that 
ethnic homogeneity was attained only through expulsions, 
massacres, and discriminatory policies towards minorities, a 
process that continued up to 21* century. 

The Danubean Province of the Ottoman Empire - which 
corresponds to the autonomous Bulgarian Principality that was 
established in 1878 - and Eastern Rumelia - which was 
annexed by the Bulgarian Principality in 1885 - were far from 
being ethnically or culturally homogeneous territories (see Fig. 
1 for a map of the region in 1878). On the contrary, this region 
was quite cosmopolitan in its ethnic composition.’ After 1878, 
the desire to create a homogeneous Bulgarian nation-state 
triggered the expulsion and immigration of both Muslim and 
non-Muslim minorities from Bulgaria; these minorities 
included Turks, Greeks, and Jews.” The Russo-Turkish War of 
1877-8 was a powerful blow to the non-Bulgarians in the 


region, especially Muslims. Following the war, Muslim 


' Kemal Karpat, Ottoman population 1830-1914: demographic and 

social characteristics (Madison, 1985), pp 70-1. 

> Mary Neuburger, The orient within: muslim minorities and the 

negotiation of nationhood in modern Bulgaria (Ithaca, 2004), p. 28. 
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immigration from Bulgaria to Ottoman territories developed 
into a continuous trend, which lasted well into the 20" century. 


Fig. 1: Map of Bulgaria in 1878 


= Pep 


Bulgaria ( 


Generated by Todor Bozhinov and released under GFDL.* 


> (http://en.wikipedia.org/wiki/File:Bulgaria-SanStefano_- 
%281878%29-byTodorBozhinov.png) (15 Nov. 2012) 
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Prior to war, there was a dense Muslim population 
especially in the Dobruca (Dobruja) region, the east of Yantra 
river, the fertile sub-Balkan plains, with important centres like 
Eski Zagra (Stara Zagora) and Karlovo; and Maritsa valley, in 
which there were towns like Filibe (Plovdiv) and Haskéy 
(Haskovo). In the southwest, there were Muslim inhabitants 
particularly around Késtendil (Kostenets) and the Rhodope 
Mountains. In the northwest, Muslim population was less 
sizeable compared to other regions mentioned above.” 
According to the 1874 census, Muslim population in the 


Danubean Province, the main theatre of war, was around 


* Place names are indicated in the form they were officially used during 


the period under study. The versions in brackets are the forms that are in 


use today. The word ‘Muslim’ is preferred instead of *Turkish’, since 
the former is more all-embracing in the historical context. The Muslims 
of Bulgaria in the nineteenth century were composed of several ethnic 
and linguistic groups; the largest of these were Turks. Pomaks, or 
Bulgarian Muslims, were the second largest group. There were also 
Muslim in-migrants to Bulgaria from the Russian Empire throughout 
the nineteenth century. These were the Crimean Tatars and Caucasians, 
particularly Circassians. It is estimated that about 150,000 Crimean 
Tatars and 200,000 Caucasians settled in Dobruca, Edirne and 


Danubean Provinces. This Muslim in-migration increased the density of 


Muslim population in Bulgaria. For further information on Muslim 


migrations from Caucasus and Crimea to Bulgaria, see Karpat, Ottoman 


population 1830-1914, pp 65-70. 
> R. J. Crampton, “The Turks in Bulgaria, 1877-1944" in Kemal Karpat 
(ed.), The Turks of Bulgaria: the history, culture and political fate of a 
minority (istanbul, 1990), p. 43. 
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490,000, a little less than half of the population.° Even though 
the region, which later became the Bulgarian Kingdom in 
1908, was not as ethnically and religiously homogeneous as 
Bulgarian nationalists and Russian Pan-Slavists idealised, the 
1877-8 War generated the opportunities to refine Bulgaria 
from the non-Bulgarian constituents of its population and 
produced a pretext to create an ethnically uniform Bulgarian 
state. 

The political antecedents of the war go back to the 
Bosnian uprising of 1875 and the Serbo-Turkish war of 1876.’ 
What finally ignited the war was the Bulgarian Uprising of 
April-May 1876. Better-educated segments of the Bulgarian 
society were in a process of national awakening in the second 
half of the 19" century, even though nationalism largely 
remained a middle and upper class phenomenon, and rural 
Bulgarian population still continued to identify themselves in 
religious terms. However, nationalist Bulgarian intellectuals, 
many of whom were educated in Russia and were acquainted 
with Russian revolutionary ideologies of 1860s, grew 


enthusiastic about Bulgarian autonomy or total independence.* 


® Karpat, Ottoman population 1830-1914, p. 117. 
’ For further information on political and diplomatic developments in 
the Balkans in 1870s, see L. S. Stavrianos, The Balkans since 1453 
(New York, 1958). 
8 Charles Jelavich and Barbara Jelavich, The establishment of Balkan 
national states, 1804-1920 (Seattle, 1977), pp 129-36. 
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Revolutionaries were far from being united in their political 
programs and public support for their revolutionary zeal was 
not as high as they imagined. Despite these, in 1876, after 
several failed attempts, the Bulgarian Revolutionary Central 
Committee seized the opportunity to organize an uprising 
when the Ottoman army was busy with the uprising in Bosnia. 
In April 1876, a revolt broke out in Panagiurishte, 
Koprivshtitsa, and Klisura in central Bulgaria. The Ottoman 
army suppressed this revolt in a bloody manner, often times 
using irregular troops.” This situation, which was publicised in 
Europe by British Prime Minister William Gladstone as the 
“Bulgarian Horrors,” added further tensions to Russian- 
Ottoman relations.'” Eventually in 1877, the Bulgarian Crisis 
and the Serbo-Turkish War constituted the pretext for Russia 
to declare war on the Ottoman Empire with the promise of the 
liberation of Bulgaria. 

Not only among Ottomans but also among the British 
there were concerns about the true motivations behind the 


Russian war effort. In a letter to British Foreign Secretary 


° Richard Millman, “The Bulgarian massacres reconsidered’, The 
Slavonic and east European review, vol. 58, no.2 (Apr. 1980), pp 218- 
SL. 
'0W. E. Gladstone, Bulgarian horrors and the question of the east 
(London: John Murray, 1876). For a different voice within British 
politics, The Bulgarian insurrection: a record of the course of events in 
and around Philippopoli (London, 1877). 
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Edward Stanley, 15" Earl of Derby, British Consul A. H. 
Layard explained Russian policy in Bulgaria, “Those who 
have watched the proceedings of the Russians can scarcely 
doubt their deliberate object has been to drive the Turkish race 
out of the provinces they have occupied and to replace it by 
the Slav. Such has been the policy of Russia in other countries 
which she has conquered.”'' Indeed, the 1877-1878 Russo- 
Ottoman War resulted in the redrawing of the Balkan map. 
The death of thousands of civilians and massive waves of 
immigration from Balkans to Anatolia radically changed the 
demographic structure of the region. One reason for civilian 
casualties was bombardments of cities. Major centres such as 
Sofia, Timova (Veliko Tarnovo), Filibe, and Edirne were 
easily captured by the Russian army, and were not kept under 
siege or bombarded for a long time. The most significant 
numbers of civilian battle casualties occurred in Ruscuk 
(Ruse) and Plevne (Pleven), due to long sieges of these two 
cities. Following the bombardment of Ruscguk on 24 June 
1877, very few of the 25,000 inhabitants remained in the city, 


and those who remained were waiting for their turn to leave.’ 


'' 4. H. Layard, British ambassador in Constantinople to the earl of 
Derby, British foreign secretary, 21 Jan. 1877, in Turkish emigrations 
from the Balkans: documents, Bilal Simsir (ed.), vol. 1 (Ankara, 1989), 
doc. no. 153, p. 283. 
'? Danubian principality to the chief scribe of the imperial office, 26 
June 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 14, p. 126. 
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Foreign observers reported that as a result of Russian 
bombardment, official buildings such as consulates and 
hospitals were completely ruined. The Muslim population was 
reported to leave Ruscuk for Varna. Foreign observers also 
informed about the pillage and massacre of Muslims by 
Bulgarian brigands in Ruscuk.'* 

On 21 June 1877, Russian General Zimmermann passed 
over the Danube and started the invasion of Dobruca. Sources 
point out that the absence of authority to restrain Bulgarian 
armed bands and irregular Cossack troops triggered massacres 
that targeted Muslim civilians.'* The telegram of a British 
witness dating back to 1 July 1877 reported that Russian 
armies did not spare civilians and burnt down villages and 
cities on their passage, and irregular Bulgarian brigands 
accompanied them.'* Hence, Muslim residents of the 
aforementioned districts started to flee with the retreating 
Ottoman army.'® As the Russian army advanced, civilians 
retreated to positions that the Ottoman army still kept. 


Fugitives from Dobruca and the shores of the Danube River 


3M. Jacquot to Journal des débats in Paris, 2 July 1877, in Simsir, doc. 
no. 17, p. 128. 


' The extermination of Turkish people by Russia, and the true policy for 


England (London, 1878), pp 1-4. 
'S Russian atrocities in Asia and Europe during the months of June, 
July, and August 1877 (Constantinople, 1877), p. 12. 
'© Governorate of Tulga to the ministry of interior, 23 June 1877, in 
Simsir, doc. no. 13, p. 126. 
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were joined by new groups of immigrants as they moved 
southwards. The ill-treatment of local Muslims and other non- 
Bulgarian minorities was exemplified by various accounts of 
foreign observers. Consul Blunt, who was charged with 
investigating the situation in the war zone, reported that 3.500 
fugitives, among them Turks and Jews from Eski Zagra, 
arrived at Edirne in August 1877. These fugitives claimed that 
immediately after Russian forces occupied the town, they 
distributed the arms surrendered by Turks to Bulgarian 
military groups, and this was followed by the retaliation of 
Turkish forces.'’ British ambassador Layard stated that even 
though it would be unfair to blame Russian government and 
generals for deliberately encouraging massacres, he warned 
against “influential persons who believe that the only way to 
Russianize Bulgaria, and to reduce the province to a complete 
state of dependency on Russia, is to destroy or remove the 
whole Mussulman population from it.”'* He drew attention to 
British consular reports that revealed acts of violence not only 
against Turks, but also against Greeks and Armenians. He 
argued that such violent acts leave bitter memories and 
produce a feeling of mutual animosity between peoples, and 


make coexistence of different ethno-religious groups an 


a Layard to earl of Derby, 5 Aug. 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 74, p. 179. 
'S Thid., | Aug. 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 65, p. 169. 
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impossible dream. Layard stated that even if peace was signed, 


‘Russia would leave these rich provinces in a state of religious 


antagonism, which it would take generations to efface.’'” 


Civilians who managed to escape from their towns and 
villages in the war zone were not any safer on their 
immigration routes. Irregular Bulgarian military bands and 
Cossack cavalries attacked many refugee convoys, in some 
cases totally annihilating the fugitives, without sparing women 
and children; as in the example of the massacre in the Bjala 
forest on 12 September 1877.” Layard’s report reveals another 


attack on a different refugee convoy: 


They [Bulgarians] state that several hundred (600 or 
700 was the number mentioned) Mussulmans were 
escaping from that place [Timova] with their wives 
and children in carts. A body of Cossacks, 
accompanied by some Bulgarians, overtook them. The 
fugitives attempted to defend themselves, and some 
Cossacks, it is alleged, were killed. Their companions 
then fell upon the convoy and slaughtered man, 
woman, and child.” 


As early as July 1877, refugee convoys arrived at cities 


such as Varna, Edirne, and Istanbul. Those who managed to 


" Tbid., 3 Aug. 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 70, p. 175. 

© Server Pasha, minister of foreign affairs, to Musurus Pasha, Ottoman 

ambassador in London, 12 Sept. 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 92, p. 197. 

7! Layard to earl of Derby, 26 July 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 61, p. 165. 
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escape from the massacres in their towns and villages, or from 
attacks on refugee convoys in the countryside, encountered 
new problems when they ended up in big cities as refugees. In 
addition to the misery caused by cold and lack of clothing, the 
day-by-day increase of refugee numbers led to disorder, 
famine, and epidemics that the Ottoman government could not 
effectively deal with. According to a report by British Major F. 
de Winton written in 20 November 1877, there were about 
8,000 fugitives in Edirne; 4,000 in Filibe; 30,000 on the road 
between Botevgrad and Sofia, and a further 23,100 in the Sofia 
sub-province.~ When the cities fell to the Russian army, 
fugitives fled in front of them. At the end of the war, on the 
eve of the signing of the Berlin Treaty in July 1878, it is 
estimated that there were approximately 40,000 fugitives 
around Drama, 200,000 in Sumnu (Shumen), 200,000 in 
istanbul, 150,000 around the Rhodope Mountains, 50,000 in 
Giimiilcine (Komotini), and 60,000 in Xanthi.”* Refugees, for 
the most part, fled on their oxen-carts, or simply by walking, 
and if they were lucky enough to find one, by train. British 
ambassador Layard reported that in early 1878, there were 


around 200,000 fugitives in Shumla, Pravadi, and 


2 Major de Winton to Layard, 20 Nov. 1877, in Simsir, doc. no. 106, pp 
232-5. 
>3 mer Turan, The Turkish minority in Bulgaria, 1878-1908 (Ankara, 
1998), pp 144-5. 
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Osmanpazar, and in the surrounding countryside, without 
proper shelter, clothing, and food.” In a letter to British 
ambassador Layard, Colonel Walter Blunt, an English officer 
in the Turkish Gendarmerie, depicted the misery of the 


fugitives in trains: 


The discomfort of these poor people can be somewhat 
imagined when I inform you that each station crowds 
were waiting with their orders signed, ready to jump 
into any nook or comer they could find. On this 
account women and children were afraid to leave the 
carriages, lest they should lose their places, even for 
the calls of nature. The air, therefore, in some of the 
closed wagons, was beyond conception and probably 
was the cause of much of the mortality that occurred 
and the sickness now existing. Nearly every disease 
was represented from small-pox downwards.” 


If thousands were killed as a result of massacres, an 
even greater number of people died from starvation and 
disease. In his report on the conditions in Giimiilcine, Henry 
Faweett, British Consul-General in istanbul, observed that 
thousands of people were sleeping on the streets of the city, 
and typhoid fever and dysentery were widespread causes of 
death among immigrants. He further added that the conditions 


in mountainous regions were even worse, since famine was 


*4 Layard to earl of Derby, Jan. 9, 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 127, p. 260. 


*5 Blunt to Layard, 1 Feb. 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 185, pp 322-3. 
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rampant in the countryside. He reported the note of another 
British investigator, who discovered convoys in the 
countryside made up of hundreds of women and children, 
without a man among them. In several villages, the British 
investigator found women, aged from 14 to 65, “huddled 
together as naked as they were born, their wretched rags 
having entirely fallen out of them.””° Typhus, typhoid, and 
smallpox were the most common epidemic diseases among the 
refugees. Because they took shelter together, every disease 
could easily spread from one person to the rest of the convoy. 
Until April 1878, of the 45,000 refugees in Edirne, 16,000 had 
typhus, and between 100 and 120 people died every day.”’ By 
the same date, 18,000 refugees in istanbul died as a result of 
diseases. Even though 60,000 refugees were relocated from 
istanbul to other areas, there were still 160,000 refugees in 
istanbul.** Several individuals, charity organisations, and 
states, primarily Britain, tried to relieve the conditions of the 
refugees. However, such individual attempts were not enough 
to deal with the huge exodus of thousands of people.”” The 


Red Cross and the Vatican City also sent help in various 


*° Fawcett to Layard, 9 July 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 314, pp 513-6. 

>’ French consul in Edirne to French ministry of foreign affairs, 15 Apr. 

1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 250, p. 409. 

*8 Layard to the Marquis of Salisbury, British foreign secretary, 28 Apr. 

1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 257, p. 423. 

Fawcett to Layard, 9 July 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 314, pp. 513-6. 
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forms, but their charity was rather symbolic and fell short of 
relieving the misery of the refugees.*’ In addition, these grants 
were dependent on domestic and international circumstances 
and could have been suspended under unfavourable 
conditions.*' The Ottoman Empire, with its limited financial 
resources, was not capable of alleviating the conditions. 
Ottoman relief organisations like Jane-i Muhacirin (Refugee 
Aid) contributed little to the living standards of refugees.” 
Although the Ottoman government tried to raise customs 
duties of istanbul for a limited period to form a fund for 
refugees, the Ottoman proposal for a refugee fund could not be 
realized due to the rejection of the United States.** 

On 3 March 1878, a peace treaty was signed in San 
Stefano near Istanbul between the Ottoman Empire and 
Russia, to be revised by the Berlin Treaty in July 1878. Berlin 
Treaty granted autonomy to the Bulgarian Principality, which 
in fact meant de facto independence. For refugees who wished 


to turn back to their homelands after the signing of the peace 


*° Karateodori Efendi, Ottoman ambassador in Brussels, to Safvet 
Pasha, Ottoman minister of foreign affairs, 30 May 1878, in Simsir, 
doc. no. 281, p. 470; Turhan Bey, Ottoman ambassador in Rome, to 
Safvet Pasha, 9 July 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 313, p. 512. 
3! Fawcett to Layard, 26 Dec. 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 471, p. 742. 
>? Refugee aid commission to the grand vizier, 3 June 1878, in Simsir, 
doc. no. 287, p. 476. 
*3 Layard to Marquis of Salisbury, 16 Aug. 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 
343, p. 575. 
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treaty, serious problems awaited. Charles Brophy, the British 
Vice Consul in Burgas, reported that when refugee families, 
including Muslims and Jews, started to come back to Burgas 
and surrounding villages, some Bulgarians in the city protested 
their repatriation, seeing Muslims and Jews as the vestiges of 
the Ottoman rule. Several villages in the region were burnt 
down to dissuade refugees from coming back. Brophy 
observed a local rally, in which crowds shouted, “Long life to 
our Tsar Alexander! Away with the Turks and Jews! Bulgaria 
for the Bulgarians!” Although there were a number of 
Bulgarians who helped and gave shelter to refugees, both 
refugees and Bulgarians who helped them were targets of 
attacks.’ There were several attempts to create European 
Commissions to oversee minority rights and provide safe 
repatriation of refugees who left their homes during the war, 
but these attempts did not produce any results because Russia 
rejected the proposals to establish a European Commission.” 
Apart from the maltreatment by Russian officers and local 
policemen, once they returned, many refugees found their 


houses ruined and land occupied by Bulgarians. Many 


* Brophy to Layard, 24 Aug. 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 353, p. 585. 

*> Plunkett to marquis of Salisbury, 25 Aug. 1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 

354, p. 587. 

*© ER. J. Calvert, British vice-consul in Filibe to Layard, 25 Sept. 

1878, in Simsir, doc. no. 372, p. 615; Petition from Turkish refugees in 

Yanbolu and islimye to Russian governor-general of Edirne, 29 Sept. 
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refugees simply abandoned their lands, without the 
opportunity to sell. Between 1878 and 1883, 70.70 per cent of 
the total land sale in Bulgaria was from Muslims to Christians, 
and by 1900, Christians bought 600,000 hectares of Muslim 
land. It should be kept in mind that these figures only show the 
recorded land transfer, however most of the lands were simply 
abandoned.” Lack of security of life and the arbitrary seizure 
of property discouraged many from returning.*® In addition, 
they were not, in many cases, allowed by Russian authorities 
to return to their homes.*’ Instead of providing security for 
returning refugees, Russian General Stolypin proposed a 
population exchange between Muslim refugees from Eastern 
Rumelia and Bulgarians in the Ottoman Empire.” This move 


was obviously designed to ensure ethnic homogeneity of 


1878, in Simsir, no. 386, p. 637; Petition from Turkish refugees to 
European commission of eastern Rumelia, 18 Oct. 1878, in Simsir, no. 
396, p. 654. 

* Crampton, “The Turks in Bulgaria’, p. 47. 

* British acting consul at Adrianople Calvert to Layard, 9 Oct. 1878, in 
Simsir, doc. no. 381, p. 631. 

*° Danubian principality to the grand vizier, 12 Oct. 1878, in Simsir, 
doc. no. 388, p. 639. 


*° Sir Wolff, British commissioner in eastern Rumelia, to the marquis of 


Salisbury, 29 Oct. 1878, in Simsir, no. 404, p. 661. 
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Bulgarians in Eastern Rumelia, but this plan was not accepted 
by the Ottoman Empire.’ 

As a result of the Russo-Ottoman War, from 1893 to 
1902, it is estimated that more than 70,000 people immigrated 
out of Bulgaria, overwhelming majority of them went to 
Turkey. Apart from that, nearly 250,000 people, about 17 per 
cent of the former Muslim population of Bulgaria, died as a 
consequence of famine, disease, and massacres.” From the 
pre-war Muslim population of 1,500,000, only a little more 
than 500,000 Muslims were counted in the first Bulgarian 
census in 1881.** In addition, there was persistent Bulgarian 
in-migration from Macedonia and Thrace. These two years 
radically changed the ethnic picture of Bulgaria. The war was 
only a start for the huge exodus of non-Bulgarians from 
Bulgaria. With the help of war, Bulgaria, following the pattern 
set by other nation-states in Balkans, initiated policies to 
secure ethnic and religious homogeneity within its borders. 
However, also similar to other Balkan states, this dream of 
ethnic homogeneity never became a reality, but led to further 


inter-ethnic tensions in future. Although the Berlin Treaty 


“| Safvet Pasha, grand vizier and minister of foreign affairs, to Asim 
Pasha, Ottoman commissioner in eastern Rumelia, 5 Nov. 1878, in 
Simsir, no. 411, p. 667. 
* Karpat, Ottoman Population, pp 72-5. 
*? Karpat, ‘Bulgaria’s methods of nation building and the Turkish 
minority’, p. 12. 
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guaranteed religious, linguistic, and cultural rights for the 
minorities in Bulgaria and granted them the right to preserve 
their ways of life, this new minority status had considerable 
psychological effects on people. Living under non-Muslim 
rule was a completely new experience for Bulgaria’s Muslims. 
After being the dominant culture for hundreds of years, it was 
difficult for Muslims to get accustomed to living in the new 
Bulgarian state, which desired to establish closer links with 
Europe, rather than the Ottoman Empire. In time, Bulgarian 
language and culture prevailed over others and the signs of 
Ottoman rule were slowly or sharply erased. For instance, of 
the forty-five former mosques in Sofia, many were 
transformed into stores, printing-houses, museums, and even a 
prison.”* Moreover, ill treatment of Muslims, in many cases 
within the confines of law, obligation of military service, 
increasing tax burdens, lack of representation in political life, 
and a biased judicial system deterred many from living in 
Bulgaria and caused further immigration waves afterwards. 
Consequently, Bulgarian lands, where Muslim population was 
once dominant, both in terms of their population and political 
power, evolved into modern Bulgarian nation-state. The 1877- 
78 War constituted an important turning point in the creation 


of this new Bulgaria. 


+ Crampton, ‘The Turks in Bulgaria’, p. 54. 
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Gender as a destabilising factor of Weimar society 


Donna-Marie Bohan 


The Weimar Republic (1919-33) was a period in German history during 
which great political, social and cultural changes occurred. In addition to the 
new political system and the onset of rationalisation and modernisation, 
gender roles and gender relations constituted key areas of change. The 
experiences of both men and women during the First World War (1914-18) 
and the German Revolution (1918-19) had a decisive impact on the shaping 
of gender roles and gender relations during the Weimar Republic. 

The experience of war was crucial for the transformation of women’s 
roles. Due to the men’s absence or death, women substituted men as heads 
of households in many instances and frequently replaced them in areas of 
work and in political institutions. Wartime engendered an increasing 
political consciousness among women as they actively participated in 
protests to end the war. Meanwhile, men had an entirely different war 
experience. They were subject to feelings of displacement and crises of 
masculinity resulting from life in the trenches and traumatising experiences 
during battle on the one hand and the societal changes that occurred in their 
family life at home and in wider society on the other. 

Article 109 of the Weimar Constitution of 1919 ushered in a period of 
female liberation with its establishment of the legal equality of gender 
relations and post-war conditions in Germany were widely perceived as a 
period of gender disorder and societal destabilisation. The blurring of 
traditional gender roles and the polarisation of gender experience during the 
war undoubtedly created new conceptions of femininity and masculinity and 
contributed to a post-war view that gender ideologies and gender relations 
were broken. The losses of the war and the emergence of new roles for 
women embodied by the emancipated ‘New Woman’ figure had major 


implications for the demographic, economic and social make-up of post-war 
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German society.' The changes in the area of gender became topics of 
widespread political debate and spread to the realms of art and culture. An 
examination of these demonstrates the destabilising effect of the new gender 
roles. At a time when Germany was intent on establishing economic 
recovery and political stability, the post-war gender roles seemed to go 
against the grain of social reconstruction. It is for these reasons that the 


post-war gender order fractured German society. 


The Weimar Republic granted equal rights and suffrage to women in 
1919. This provided the constitutional basis for women’s participation in 
politics. The ‘New Woman’ figure was both real and symbolic of the social 
and democratic change in women’s lives. She embodied the modernising 
transformations of German society in politics and the workplace in that she 
was politically emancipated, sexually liberated and economically 
independent. Women were increasingly visible in other public spheres as 
during leisure activities, for example in sports clubs, youth organisations, 
dance halls, going to the cinema or simply walking unaccompanied in the 
streets of the metropolis. In 1929 Elsa Hermann, reflecting on the new 
female role in society, revealed that ‘the modern woman refuses to lead the 
life of a lady and a housewife, preferring to depart from the ordained path 
and go her own way’. The ‘New Woman’, therefore, marked a departure 
from tradition and embodied a ‘self-reliant personality’ and a spirit of 


independence.* The new roles of women were a challenge to male authority 


* Martha H. Patterson, The American New Woman Revisited. A Reader, 1894-1930 
(New Brunswick, 2008). The Introduction to this reader provides a useful starting 
point for the study of the concept of the New Woman. Whilst the book discusses 
the ‘New Woman’ in the United States in particular, the “New Woman’ was an 
international figure whose presence was also felt throughout Europe. Atina 
Grossmann, ““Girlkultur” or thoroughly rationalized female: a new woman in 
Weimar Germany?’, in Judith Friedlander (ed.), Women in Culture and Politics: A 
Century of Change (Bloomington, Ind., 1986) and Cornelie Usborne, “The New 
Woman and generational conflict: perceptions of young women’s sexual mores in 
the Weimar Republic’ in Mark Roseman (ed.), Generations in Conflict: Youth 
Revolt and Generation Formation in Germany 1770-1968 (Cambridge, 1995) are 
useful for approaching the phenomenon of the ‘New Woman’ in Germany. 

* Elsa Hermann, ‘This is the New Woman’ in Anton Kaes et al. (eds), The Weimar 
Republic Sourcebook (London, 1994), p. 206. 

* Ibid. 
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and traditional patriarchal structures. After 1918, there was a surplus of two 
million women in Germany.* In light of this demographic imbalance and 
women’s new political rights, there were fears among men of female 
numerical excess or ‘Fraueniiberschuss’.” This fact and the increased 
feminisation of the public sphere were viewed as particularly threatening as, 
in contrast to pre-war conditions, women were now major players in 
German society.° 

The appearance of women in the workforce had a destabilising effect on 
gender relations and was ultimately linked with economic instability. 
During the Weimar Republic there was an increase in the employment of 
female workers in favour of male employees particularly in the area of 
industry and white-collar jobs. An article entitled ‘Women and the 
Economic Crisis’ appeared in the Frankfurter Zeitung in 1931 and revealed 
that the number of working women in Germany at that time amounted to 
11.5 million which constituted 35 per cent of the working population.’ The 
article propounds that this was purely motivated by the fact that, due to the 
rationalisation and modernisation of industry, women were favoured 
because they were cheaper sources of labour. Nonetheless, the new role of 
women in the workforce represented female competition for men’s 
traditional jobs in an increasingly tight labour market. This competition was 
met with fear and resentment by men. As one reflection of this attitude 
married working women were often attacked and stigmatised as 
‘Doppelverdiener’, double income earners.* Furthermore, the new role of 
women in society became increasingly bound up with the idea that women 
were responsible for economic damage during the years of hyperinflation. 
Women had acquired spending power in the new culture of mass 
consumption. Thus female excess and overspending were associated with 
* Anthony McElligott (ed.), The German Urban Experience 1900-1945: Modernity 
and Crisis (New York, 2001), p. 211. 
° Kathleen Canning, ‘Weimar and the Politics of Gender’ in Anthony McElligott 
(ed.), Weimar Germany (Oxford, 2009), p. 150. 
* Tbid., p. 149. 
” Anon., ‘Women’s Work and the Economic Crisis’ in Anton Kaes et al. (eds), The 
Weimar Republic Sourcebook (London, 1994), p. 212. 


* Ute Frevert, Women in German History. From Bourgeois Emancipation to Sexual 
Liberation (Oxford and New York, 1989), p. 197. 
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inflation during the Weimar Republic.” As the crisis years of the Great 
Depression (ca. 1929-1939) dawned there was widespread belief in what 
Hilde Walter referred to in an article in 1931 as the ‘mythical idea of the 
economic detriment caused by working women’.'° Walter refers to the 
growing belief in Germany that the exclusion of women from the workplace 
could counter mass unemployment.'' This is demonstrated by the passing of 
the ‘Law on the Legal Position of Female Public Servants’ in 1932 which 
legally permitted the civil service to dismiss married female workers.'” This 
law also reveals the persistence of patriarchal attitudes in Germany. The 
presence of women in the workforce was tolerated if a woman did not have 
a husband but once she was married she was expected to return to her place 
in the domestic sphere.'* The discrimination against women in the area of 
work highlights a degree of misogyny in Weimar society and reveals a 
tendency to scapegoat women as the cause of economic crisis. The new 
gender roles, therefore, became a highly charged class issue. 

Underlying social and sexual concerns associated with the new gender 
roles and a range of images of the ‘New Woman’ found their expression in 
the area of fashion. Erich Fromm from the Frankfurt Institute for Social 
Research who surveyed blue- and white-collar workers in the 1920s noted 
that ‘short skirts, silk stockings and the page-boy cut (Bubikopf) were the 
fashion’ during this period.'* German fashion, as that of America, France 
and other westernised societies drew light on the newly masculinised 
images of women that were appearing and that were encapsulated by the 
Girl, the flapper and the Garconne. Fromm notes that in the new fashions 
the conventional distinction between men and women was often blurred.’° 


Indeed, the androgynous appearance of the Garconne represented a hybrid 


° Canning, ‘Weimar and the Politics of Gender’, p. 162. 

1° Hilde Walter, “Twilight for Women?’, in Anton Kaes et al. (eds), The Weimar 
Republic Sourcebook (London, 1994), p. 211. 

* Tbid., p. 210. 

” Gesetz zur Rechtsstellung der weiblichen Beamten (May, 1932) 

*3 Frevert, Women in German History, p. 198. 
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sex and challenged the traditional male and female gendered spheres. '° 
Fashion, therefore, was a space where gender roles were deconstructed. The 
gender dissolution displayed in women’s fashion was quite threatening to 
some men as an article in the Berliner Illustrirte Zeitung in 1925 illustrates: 
‘It is high time that sound male judgement take a stand against these odious 
fashions (...) the look of a sickeningly sweet boy is detested by every real 
boy or man’.'’ Yet Fromm’s research exposes quite an ambivalent response 
among males toward the new fashions as many revealed that they felt the 
new fashions were practical and, in this way, they accepted the changes.'® 

At any rate, the new fashions reflected the cultural changes that were 
occurring in Germany as every facet of modern womanhood was 
incorporated into the image of the ‘New Woman’.'” She was not just the 
femme fatale or the cross-dressing lesbian. She could also be a sportsperson, 
an idealised housewife, a typist and a student.”” Such a range of images of 
the modern woman points to the extensive and varying perceptions of 
cultural change in German society. Yet the incoherency of the image and the 
ambivalent response to it reflects the ambivalent response of German 
society to modernisation. However, perhaps the most threatening aspect of 
the ‘New Woman’ image was its intractability. Fashion is a form of self- 
representation and its variability at this time highlighted that women had 
choices in post-war German society. The range of options is reflected in 
their choice of clothes, consumer goods and in how they spent their leisure 
time. This ungovernable feature of the “New Woman’ image and the new 
freedom of choice for women correspond with Hermann’s notion of the 
‘self-reliant personality’ and an independence that was strictly at odds with 
patriarchal tradition. 

Images of the ‘New Woman’ in paintings and films serve as a further 


reflection of the destabilising effects the new gender roles had on German 


*° McElligott, The German Urban Experience, p. 217. 

*” Anonymous, ‘Enough is Enough! Against the Masculinization of Woman’, in 
Anton Kaes et al. (eds), The Weimar Republic Sourcebook (London, 1994), p. 659. 
**McElligott, The German Urban Experience, p. 205. 

*? Mary Fulbrook (ed.), 20" Century Germany: Politics, Culture and Society 1918- 
1990 (Cambridge, 1997), p. 61. 
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society. The male experience of war encompassed many forms of physical 
and psychological trauma, such as loss of limbs, shell shock and male 
hysteria.’ These had an emasculating effect on men. Additional post-war 
experiences of male workplace displacement by women had a transforming 
effect on perceptions of masculinity. Paintings such as Otto Dix’s ‘The Sex 
Murderer’ which appeared a few years after the war in 1922 serve to 
delineate male fears and anxieties pertaining to post-war gender roles.” 
The representation of the male as a pathological sexual criminal and the 
image of the mutilated female body depict the sexual tensions and misogyny 
of the period and emphasise the complex emotional as well as social 
responses to women’s changing role.** Fears of emasculation are also 
present in films of the period such as Georg Pabst’s film from 1929, 
Pandora’s Box, with its presentation of the effeminate male protagonist, 
Alwa.™ This male character is in stark contrast to the leading female 
character, Lulu, who is a prostitute and who is representative of the “New 
Woman’. The film, therefore, depicts a reversal of the traditional models of 
gender. Weimar art not only acted as an articulation of anxieties about 
gender but also as an attempt to reassert masculine authority.” This is 
apparent in Dix’s painting with respect to the death of the female as well as 
films in which the conventional ending is the restoration of the female 
character to the institution of marriage. Thus a masculine bias can be 
detected in Weimar art as attempts were made to stabilise threats to male 
dominance and to restore traditional models of patriarchy. Moreover, the 
psychologically destabilising effect of the new gender roles on German men 


is observed in the display of ‘militarised masculinity’ in the political culture 


* Canning, ‘Weimar and the Politics of Gender’, p. 154. 

2 Wilhelm Heinrich Otto Dix (1891-1969), ‘Lustmord’ (1922) 

3 Beth Irwin Lewis, ‘Lustmord: Inside the Windows of the Metropolis’, in 
Katharina von Ankum (ed.), Women in the Metropolis: Gender and Modernity in 
Weimar Culture (London, 1997), p. 226. 

** Richard McCormick, ‘Private Anxieties/Public Projections. “New Objectivity”, 
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of the republic.°° Schumann notes that political violence ‘served to restore a 
man’s bruised self-esteem in the private realm of the family’.”’ Street 
fighting can be seen as ritualised performances in which masculine roles 
could be rehearsed. Thus, art and political violence in the Weimar Republic 
displayed complex male emotions and anxieties in response to an 
increasingly feminised public sphere and served as structures for 
constructing and reasserting masculinity. 

Although the new role of women in society provided many liberating 
prospects for women, the glamorous and emancipated image of the ‘New 
Woman’ was more a cultivated myth than an actual social reality for the 
majority of females in German society. In fact, women were largely 
ambivalent about the new gender roles. This might be due to the fact that 
many women were overburdened by the dual demands of their roles at home 
and at work. Ute Frevert notes the pressures and increasing expectations 
placed on German woman as women were expected to run a household 
according to the principles of rational economic management, to raise 
children in line with the recommendations of educationalists, to be an 
adaptable sexual partner to their husbands and to hold their own at work.”® 
The new gender roles arising from rationalisation and modernisation 
ultimately increased the workload and strain on women. An account of a 
female textile worker published in 1930 points to the burdens and social 
reality of the ordinary working-class German woman. Her account is in line 
with the belief that many women worked out of economic necessity rather 
than by choice as she reveals a view that ‘if a (...) mother could be at home, 
then the household and children would be better served’.”” Thus it is not 


surprising that Alice Riihle-Gerstel noted in Die literarische Welt in 1933 


6 Dick Schumann, ‘Political Violence, Contested Public Space, and Reasserted 
Masculinity in Weimar Germany’ in Kathleen Canning (ed.), Weimar 
publics/Weimar subjects: rethinking the political culture of Germany in the 1920s 
(Oxford, 2010), p. 247. 

*” Thid., p. 248. 

8 Frevert, Women in German History, p. 192. 
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that ‘the new freedom for women had achieved nothing’.*° Due to women’s 


‘doubly bound’ situation, she remarks on the desire of women to return to 
traditional models of femininity.’ This eagerness reflects a yearning for a 
social stability that was perceived to be lacking at the time. 

In this sense, the readiness of women to return to more patriarchal 
structures underscored a class differential between middle-class notions of 
femininity that were exemplified by the ‘New Woman’ and the working- 
class reality of increased workloads for women. It also highlighted the fact 
that traditional attitudes persisted in the republic and that German society 
was inherently patriarchal. The Weimar Constitution, for example, only 
accepted women’s equal rights in principle and did not revise the patriarchal 
family law of the German Civil Code.” One of the most threatening aspects 
of the ‘New Woman’ was her sexual emancipation. Increased divorce rates, 
a rise in the number of abortions and the use of birth control which both 
signified liberation with regard to sexuality and reproductive rights was 
widely considered as a threat to the unit of the family. In a sense, the sexual 
behaviour of women heralded a period of ‘moral panic’ and an obsession 
with female sexuality and identity as issues concerning women’s 
reproductive rights were vigorously and publicly debated.*? The perceived 
‘birth strike’ among young single women was particularly disconcerting as 
it signalled the idea that women were pleasure seekers with no concern for 
the interests of the nation and were directly contributing to the population 
crisis.**Their independence was viewed as disordering natural gender roles 
and disrupting the social fabric of the nation. The individualism of women 
and their new status was considered a sign of cultural degeneration and a 
threat to the social, political and economic reconstruction of Germany. Most 
images of the ‘New Woman’ originated outside Germany. These imported 
°° Alice Riihle-Gerstel, ‘Back to the Good Old Days?’ in Anton Kaes et al. (eds), 


The Weimar Republic Sourcebook (London, 1994), p. 218. 

** Thid. 

* Frevert, Women in German History, p. 185. 

*? Cornelie Usborne, The Politics of the Body in Weimar Germany. Women’s 
Reproductive Rights and Duties (Basingstoke, 1992), p. 87. 
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images of femininity and the subsequent perception of de-nationalisation of 
the modern woman made the figure all the more volatile.*> The new role of 
women, therefore, spawned intense nationalist controversy and debate as 
women were regarded as the cause of cultural degeneration and a threat to 


the existence of the race.*° 


In conclusion, the new gender roles in post-war German society, whilst 
embodying the liberating potential of modernity, were also associated with 
Weimar society’s disillusionment with modernising transformations. The 
new gender roles had a troubling effect on Weimar citizens as they 
psychologically emasculated men and overburdened women. The public 
attention that female sexuality and the new role of women received during 
Germany’s interwar years paralleled the attempts to express anxieties about 
gender in the arts. Whilst leftist sex reformers and liberal feminists 
campaigned for reproductive rights on behalf of women, conservatives, the 
clergy and traditionalists promoted idealised images of motherhood and 
marriage and advocated a return to patriarchal structures. At a time of 
economic crisis, demographic imbalance and fears for the continuity of the 
race, the new role of women in society and the issue of gender disorder 
acted as a powerful metaphor for the instability of society and as a 
convenient scapegoat for the ills of the German nation. Whilst the 
decriminalisation of prostitution marked a political victory for the left, 
issues pertaining to female sexuality and the role of women became a 
central target of right-wing attacks.*’Thus the question of gender had a 
polarising and politically destabilising effect on German society. 
Furthermore, since the Weimar Republic was seen to have granted women 
new political, economic and reproductive rights, opponents of the political 
system would continue to align the economic woes and moral degeneracy of 


the period with the new role of women and, hence, with the republic. Thus, 


*° Canning, ‘Weimar and the Politics of Gender’, p. 165. 

*° Eric D. Weitz, Weimar Germany (New Jersey, 2007), p. 328. 
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the new gender roles ultimately had a destabilising effect on German society 


as they contributed to the downfall of democracy. 
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A comparative survey of the historical debates surrounding Ireland, 
World War I and the Irish Civil War 


Timothy Mawe 


Irish historical debate tends to follow a familiar path. Defined against the 
enemy, Britain, one will find in the cases of the 1798 Rebellion, the Great 
Irish Famine, the 1916 Rising and the War of Independence a 
historiography encompassing nationalist, revisionists and post-revisionist 
writings. Traditional nationalist writings acclaim the heroic Irish and 
denigrate their oppressors. Revisionists, to a varying degree, attack the 
nationalist account before post-revisionists explore a less Manichean 
narrative. Rather than charting the development of the debates which pit the 
Irish against the British with predictable results, it is the intention of this 
article to explore Irish historical debates where the traditional template 
cannot be used. The article will examine Irish historians’ reactions to events 
which, in the case of the First World War, saw the Irish fight with the 
British army and, in the Irish Civil War, saw the Irish turn on themselves. In 
these debates there is no obvious ‘good guy’ and ‘bad guy’, no ‘us’ and 
‘them’. Instead there is ‘us’ with ‘them’, and ‘us’ against ‘us’. 

As well as exploring the historians’ efforts to chart a course through 
these sensitive areas, this essay will look at how these efforts were 
influenced by contemporary circumstances. Of particular interest will be the 
publications in the last twenty years when Ireland experienced a period of 
unprecedented economic boom and rapid modernisation. During this period, 
Ireland, for a while at least, went ‘from being one of the poorest countries in 
Europe to one of the richest.’ ' Confidence grew and the church-induced 
conservatism crumbled. As well as the economic advancement there has 


been a remarkable political project undertaken as well. The Good Friday 


' John Marcus, ‘The Celtic Tiger: Ireland invests heavily in higher education, and benefits 
mightily’ in National Cross Talk, vol. 15, no. 1 (Winter, 2007), p. 1. 
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Agreement of 1998 acknowledged that ‘the present wish of a majority of the 
people of Northern Ireland, freely exercised and legitimate, is to maintain 
the Union and [...] that it would be wrong to make any change in the status 
of Northern Ireland save with the consent of a majority of its people’’, thus 
beginning a process which incorporated Provisional IRA decommissioning, 
the St. Andrews agreement, 2006, and the establishment of an effective 
power-sharing executive. This remarkable progress culminated in the visit 
of Queen Elizabeth II to these shores, the first visit of a British monarch to 
the south this side of World War I. As part of an examination of the 
historical debates from the Irish revolution, 1913-1923, this essay will 
assess the influence of the economic, social and political development of 
Ireland since 1990 on the historical debates of Ireland and World War I and 
the Irish Civil War. 

Prior to the work of David Fitzpatrick in the late 1980s, in seeking 
an account of Ireland and World War I, one could only look to the war-time 
propagandist books. Michael Mac Donagh’s The Irish at the Front, written 
in 1916, includes a foreword by Home Rule leader John Redmond who 
takes the opportunity to idolise the soldiers and seek recruitments. He 
describes the Irish soldiers as possessing “astonishing courage (...) beautiful 
faith (....) natural military genius (...) tenderness as well as strength’ and 
asks God to ‘bless them! And may Ireland cherish them in her bosom, know 
how to prove her love and pride and send their brothers leaping to keep full 
their battle-torn ranks and to keep high and glad their heroic hearts! S 

Redmond’s wishes were to be disregarded and the emerging Irish 
state was ambivalent towards the memory of the soldiers. For seventy years 
following the armistice on the Western Front, Ireland’s soldiers were little 
remembered. This had little to do with the character of the soldiers or their 
actions but with the preferences of the new state’s institutions for silence. 


All of the major parties, bar Labour, traced their roots to the Volunteers who 


* Agreement Between the government of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland and the government of Ireland, Article 1, Section III. 
(http://www.dfa.ie/uploads/documents/Anglo-Irish/agreement.pdf) (10 Jan. 2012) . 
* Foreword to Michael MacDonagh, The Irish at the Front (London, 1916), p. 2. 
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stayed at home and executed the Easter Rising of 1916, an event perceived 
to be at odds with the enlistment of Irishmen in the British Army. All major 
parties and the dominant Catholic Church had actively and successfully 
campaigned against conscription in 1918. They were therefore unwilling to 
celebrate, or even acknowledge, the 200, -300,000 Irishmen who served in 
the war or the c.30,000 who lost their lives.‘ 

Conditions never seemed right to re-assimilate the soldiers and the 
memory of World War I. The inter-war period saw Ireland look to prove its 
differences from Britain, not its similarities and shared experiences. Ireland 
proclaimed neutrality in World War II and did not want the narrative of 
World War I undermining its stubborn independence. Mass emigration, 
economic stagnation and the emergence of the troubles in the decades after 
the war contributed to further ignorance of World War I. 

The Irishmen who had gone to war in 1914 with popular support and 
with the political backing of the IPP and many clergy, became transposed 
onto the British, anti-nationalist side and therefore ignored: “from the 
Second World War the memory of the Great War was increasingly denied in 
the public life and self-understanding of independent Ireland. For 40 years, 
the National War Memorial was a ghostly ruin.” Tragically, Irish historians 
failed for so long to challenge the ‘collective amnesia’ of Irish society and 
did nothing to end the shameful neglect of veterans and the dead.° It was not 
until 1986, and David Fitzpatrick’s Ireland and the First World War, that 
historians resurrected the war as a subject for study. The bulk of the writings 
on World War I are therefore relatively new and debate has been limited. 
Themes rather than debates have emerged in the writings. 

Fitzpatrick introduces a collection of articles on ‘one of the great 


shaping factors in modern Irish history’, which “destabilised Irish politics 


* John Horne, ‘Our War, Our History’ in John Horne (ed.), Our War: Ireland and the Great 
War (Dublin, 2008), p. 6. 

> Home, Our War, p. 14. 

° Neil Richardson, A Coward if I Return, A Hero if I Fall: Stories of Irishmen in World War 
I (Dublin, 2010), p. 15. 
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and helped create the conditions for the revolution which followed.”’ 
Beginning a strand of thought that would use World War I as a context 
rather than just an event to be documented, Fitzpatrick and his students 
detail the shaping role of the war on issues like Child Welfare, Nationalism 
in East Down, and the future of the Labour Party. Deirdre Lindsay’s article, 
“Labour and Conscription” comes to the interesting conclusion that 
Labour’s alignment with the two main nationalist parties to fight 
conscription ‘not only alienated much of Ulster’s working-class, but also 
imperilled Labour’s fundamental raison d’étre: its primary commitment to 
the liberation of the worker from social and economic enslavement.’* These 
articles make the war relevant and meaningful to us today. 

It wasn’t until the year 2000, with the publication of Keith Jeffery’s 
Treland and the Great War, that Fitzpatrick’s strand of thought was 
expanded upon. Jeffery plays with the idea of viewing ‘the development of 
“advanced nationalism’, the outbreak of the Easter Rising and so on not as 
some completely separate narrative distinct from the world war, but as an 
integral part of essentially the same story.”” Given this hypothesis, Jeffery 
sees World War I not only as compatible with the nationalist, nation- 
building narrative, but as a foundation stone for the republic; ‘The First 
World War provided both the opportunity and the timing for the Irish 
republican rising of Easter 1916. It presented a suitably violent model for 
political action and defined the moment when that action was likely to occur 
[...] For Irish separatists, the Great War offered both moment and mode.’ _ 

The idea of not only recognising the war, remembering the dead etc., 
but of cherishing the war as a part of the narrative of the birth of our nation 
is a Massive step, one that has undoubtedly only been made possible by the 


transformation in contemporary Ireland. Only in a more liberal, less reverent 


’ David Fitzpatrick (ed.), Ireland and the First World War (Dublin, 1986), p. vii. 

* Deirdre Lindsay, ‘Labour and Conscription’ in Fitzpatrick, Ireland and World War I, p. 
89. 

° Keith Jeffery, Ireland and the Great War (Cambridge, 2000), p. 2. 

'° Jeffery, Ireland and the Great War, p. 47. 
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Ireland could Jeffery reclaim the war or John Horne describe it as ‘Our 
War.’ 

Horne entitles his book Our War not merely because 27, -35,000 Irish 
soldiers were killed in battle but because it had a profound impact on the 
direction of the country.'! Introducing his compilation of articles in 2008, he 
writes of the war, ‘while never the sole determinant, it contributed 
decisively to the major turning point of twentieth century Irish history, 
1913-1923, which saw a polarisation and realignment of national and 
political identities that has lasted to the present.’ '? Contributors survey the 
impact of the war on Ireland, Catriona Pennell exploring the war’s duration 
as a vital element in the fall of Redmond and Home Rule, and David 
Fitzpatrick commenting that ‘if the world had remained at peace between 
1914 and 1918, the Irish would surely have been poorer, less employable, 
and more troubled by class and sectarian conflict.’ '* 

A second theme in historians work on World War I has been focused 
on the Irish soldiers who fought for the crown. Military histories like 
Johnstone’s Orange, Green and Khaki and Dungan’s They Shall Not Grow 
Old emerged in the 1990s while Tom Burnell’s The Offaly War Dead 
documents Offaly’s war dead from Lance Corporal Frederick James Abbott 
to Harry Younger of Pte. Regiment. - 

Thomas Dooley’s Jrishmen or English Soldiers tackles the stigma 
attached to the Irishmen who fought for Britain by explaining the practical 
considerations influencing Irishmen to sign up for the British.” Dooley uses 
the case study of an ordinary labourer, James English, to argue that the 
Irishmen who served the crown did not betray their country. Of English he 


writes that, “economic theory, political strategy and military tactics did not 


; Horne, Our War, p. 6. 

* Ibid., p. 14. 

* David Fitzpatrick, ‘Home Front and everyday life’ in Horne, Our War, p. 142. 

* Tom Johnstone, Orange, Green and Khaki (Dublin, 1992); Myles Dungan, They Shall 
not Grow Old: Irish Soldiers and the Great War (Dublin, 1997); Tom Burnell, The Offaly 
War Dead: A History of the Casualties of the First World War (Dublin, 2010). 

° Thomas Dooley, Irishmen or English Soldiers? The Times and World of a Southern 
Catholic Irish Man (1876-1916) Enlisting in the British Army During the First World War 
(Liverpool, 1995). 
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preoccupy him’ but that he and so many others were attracted to the British 
army by more human and mundane reasons: ‘[the army] fed and clothed 
them and provided for their families. Enlistment meant a job which offered 
escape from drudgery. It promised excitement, the potential for 
advancement and a future. The army gave their lives purpose and 
importance.’'® The implicit message is that any reader may have chosen to 
sign up and for the same reasons had they been placed in the shoes of James 
English. However, Dooley’s sympathy extended only to those who ‘joined 
the pre-war regular British army in a context and under conditions different 
from those prevailing after war was declared and when the New Armies 
were raised.’ '’ 

Neil Richardson does more to revitalise the memory and the 
worthiness of those who signed up post-1914. He records that enlistment 
was not a rare and shameful activity but a widespread and acceptable 
phenomenon: ‘25 to 30% of Irishmen eligible for recruitment fought in the 


218 


war.’ ° He finds it understandable rather than treasonous that an Irishman 


would enlist to “escape the poverty and the general hopelessness of life at 
home.’!” 

As great strides have been made in throwing off the veil of silence, the 
‘institutionalised social amnesia’”°, that has for so long been held over 
World War I, some historians have taken the issue of remembrance as a 
topic in itself. Keith Jeffrey’s Ireland and the Great War dedicates an 
eponymously titled chapter to commemoration in which he charts the 
selective Irish memory of the war from the ‘critical watershed’ of World 
War IT in which commemorations of World War I ‘became explicit 


manifestations of Britishness’”' to the renewed interest of late, culminating 


‘in the late autumn of 1998 with the dedication on 11 November of the 


'® Thid., pp 213-4. 

'’ Tbid., p. 214. 

'S Richardson, A Coward if I Return, p. 13. 

" Tbid., p. 23. 

Jeff Kildea, Anzacs and Ireland (Cork, 2007), p. 14. 
*! Jeffery, Ireland and the Great War, p. 135. 
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“Island of Ireland Peace Tower” on Messines Ridge in Belgium.’”” 


Jeffery, 
writing in John Horne’s Our War compilation in 2008, sounds a word of 
caution in terms of the memory of the war and how it is interpreted in the 


context of the peace process in Northern Ireland: 


The Irish dead of the conflict have today been conscripted (as the 
Irish living of the war years never were) to serve in a very political, 
if well-meaning, project of mutual communal understanding and 
reconciliation. Although a number of people at the time hoped that 
common service in the trenches might actually bring Irishmen 
together and help heal the divisions between different political and 
religious groups, it may well be that most Irish soldiers could not 
have cared one way or the other.” 

In the past twenty years, there has been a rebirth in historical interest it, and 


popular remembrance of, Ireland and World War I. 


28 2k 3k 


The Civil War had to endure its share of silence and neglect as well; 
‘outside of hagiographic biographies of Collins and de Valera and two 
valuable but non-academic books on the Civil War in the 1960s, it was not 
until 1988 that a “recognised student of history” [Michael Hopkinson] — 


4 Tust like 


significantly, a non-Irish one — devoted a book to the subject. 
World War I, the Civil War does not fit snugly into the nationalist narrative 
that celebrates 1916 and the War of Independence most dearly. The Civil 
War, by its very nature, was a divisive and deeply hurtful episode in Irish 
history, one which would leave deep scars. De Valera noted in his preface to 


Dorothy Macardle’s The Irish Republic that ‘as the Irish people were then 


* Jeffery, Ireland and the Great War, p.138; Note that Jeffrey was writing in the year 2000 
before the visit of Queen Elizabeth II to the war memorial at Islandbridge, Dublin. 

° Jeffery, ‘Echoes of War’ in Horne, Our War, p. 274. 

4Gavin Foster, ‘In the Shadow of the Split: Writing the Irish Civil War’, Field Day Review, 
vol. 2 (2006), p. 297. 
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divided, so, it may be expected, will people in the future also be divided.’*° 
Undoubtedly people held strong opinions on the war; Macardle wrote in 
1937 that ‘no thinking person can be close to a conflict so intense and 
desperate without forming an opinion as to where the balance of justice 
lies’®, but these views were not voiced. Because the divisions were not 
between the Irish and the common enemy, Britain, but were incestuous in 
nature, splitting compatriots, neighbours and even families, the divisive 
opinions were largely kept private. It was in nobody’s interest to bring 
divisions to the surface, especially not when veterans were still alive and 
‘the identities of the two main political parties in the Republic of Ireland, 
the institutions of the state, and, for a long time, the governing personnel 
themselves all have their origins in the civil war.’ = 

As a result, the debate on the Civil War was sparse and stagnant from 
P.S. O’Hegarthy’s outline in 1924 until very recently. The key features of 
The Victory of Sinn Féin resonate throughout most of the sparse work in the 
area. The pro-Treaty side is favoured (albeit not with such obvious bias as 
O’ Hegarthy) and a Manichean debate is created which juxtaposes Michael 
Collins and Eamon de Valera, pro-Treatyites and anti-Treatyites, ballots and 
bullets. O’ Hegarthy describes Collins as the man who, “from the beginning 


cae and holds Eamon 


to the end of this business, never said a bitter word 
DeValera responsible ‘for all the bloodshed and suffering.’”” The legitimacy 
of the pro-Treaty position is intimated by its popular endorsement; “The 
people wanted that Treaty, wanted it with all their hearts’, whereas the anti- 
Treatyites are described in a chapter entitled ‘Devil Era’ as ‘savage (...) 


There was unrestrained shooting and unrestrained looting and unrestrained 


Dorothy Macardle, The Irish Republic: A Documented Chronicle of the Anglo-Irish 
Conflict and the Partitioning of Ireland with a Detailed Account of the Period, 1916-1923 
(fourth ed., Dublin, 1951), p. 20. 

*’Macardle, The Irish Republic, p. 23 

*7 Bill Kissane, The Politics of the Irish Civil War (Oxford, 2005), p. 2. 

*8 PS. O’Hegarthy, The Victory of Sinn Féin: How it Won it and How it Used it (Dublin, 
1924), p. 140. 

* Tbid., p. 72. [italics added for emphasis] 
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30 : 
>" He describes 


robbery, and a general attack upon the whole social fabric. 
the pro-Treaty victory in the war as ‘the victory of the people (...) a victory 
for democratic government as against a military despotism, a victory for the 


ballot as against the bullet.’*! 


He also makes a key point, a point which 
would be emphasised time and again by later historians: that the split was 
inevitable (albeit it did not have to result in Civil War); ‘For one thing, Sinn 
Féin succeeded too quickly and too easily, and it was not prepared for that 
(...) That there should be differences of opinion in Sinn Féin when 
confronted with the Treaty was inevitable.’ ** 

Macardle would offer some balance to O’ Hegarthy’s polemical 
history with her hagiography of anti-Treatyite de Valera but restrained from 
attacking the pro-Treaty leaders as vehemently as O’Hegarthy had savaged 
the anti-Treatyites. She accepts that Collins and Griffith ‘had not intended to 
precipitate Civil War.’** Nevertheless, she is adamant that ‘they had under- 
estimated the sincerity of the opposition to the Treaty and the deep loyalty 
that underlay all differences among those who resisted it.’** Perhaps 
Macardle’s most telling contribution to the debate was to insert a more 
typical nationalist, anti-British element into the narrative when she describes 
the defeat of the republicans as ‘a victory for England, not for Ireland.’* 

The two books that emerged in the latter half of the 1960s, Eoin 
Neeson’s The Civil War in Ireland 1922-23 (1966) and Calton Younger’s 
Treland’s Civil War (1968), accumulate (and tame) the elements of 
O’Hegarthy and Macardle’s work into a convenient and consensual 
narrative. Divisions are minimised. The pro-Treaty side is favoured slightly 
but the anti-Treatyites are not blamed outright. The war was inevitable, 
neither side could have prevented it. Eoin Neeson writes that ‘no matter 


what agreement was signed, other than the full Irish proposals, a splinter 


* Thid., pp 73, 124. 

*! Thid., p. 141. 

* Thid., pp 148-9. 

°° Macardle, The Irish Republic, p. 758. 
* Thid., p. 758. 

* Thid., p. 861. 
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group was inevitable’*°, a sentiment echoed by Younger; ‘revolutions 
overturn regimes; they do not immediately replace them. Moderates and 
extremists, realists and idealists unite in common purpose; once they have 


°37 The Civil War was not so much a 


achieved it they diverge once more. 
bitter feud as a consequence of circumstance, a failing of the entire Sinn 
Féin family, a failing precipitated by the British who ‘had sold Ireland a 
pup’*® and who had given the Irish ‘a Treaty plus an ultimatum.’*? The 
inevitability of a split, the failing of the Sinn Féin movement as a whole, 
and ‘the background responsibility’ of Britain is a convenient way to share 
the blame thinly and universally, if at all.*° 

By the beginning of the Troubles there was thus an acceptable, if not 
wholly accurate, version of events which allowed for a shameful episode to 
be brushed off without much damage to any party. No local studies were 
conducted when leading protagonists and their families were alive. Nobody 
was willing to stick their head above the parapet to challenge a version that 


was best left alone. 


2K 2K 3K 


With the onset of the Troubles it is of little surprise that the debate did not 
develop greatly in ensuing years. The structure changed little (the 
inevitability and British influence are explored) but there was a greater 
leaning in favour of the pro-Treatyites as comparisons were made between 
the anti-democratic militia operating in Northern Ireland in the Troubles 
(the Provisional IRA) and the anti-democratic anti-Treatyites in the Civil 
War; “by the mid-1970s, governmental concern with counterinsurgency 
demanded that the northern war’s combatants be clearly categorized: 


terrorist and legitimate, criminal and lawful, democratic and anti- 


°° Koin Neeson, The Civil War in Ireland, 1922-23 (Cork, 1966), p. 58. 
*7 Carlton Younger, /reland’s Civil War (London, 1968), p. 35. 

** Thid., p. 213. 

* Thid., p. 508. 

” Thid., p. 506. 
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democratic.’*! Asa result, the extremism of the anti-Treatyites, their 
‘fanatical idealism’””, and their ‘emotionalism’? was played up in contrast 
to the ‘stubborn realism’ of the democratic Free State army who ‘were 
salvaging the best that could be achieved, with their backs to the wall.’“* 
This led Curran to conclude that “whether the state was to be ruled by the 
people or by a revolutionary junta was the most important question 
confronting Ireland in 1922." 

Michael Hopkinson’s Green Against Green (1988) pointed the way 
towards a deeper and more insightful engagement with the war. Moving 
away from viewing it as the result of a mere political split, in his chapter 
entitled “The Treaty Split”, as well as looking at the role of ‘the Political 
Reaction to the Treaty’, further chapters include: ‘the Military Reaction to 
the Treaty’, ‘the IRB and the Treaty’ and ‘Social Considerations and the 
Treaty Response.’ Hopkinson argues that ‘in many localities personal 
choices, loyalties and animosities had considerable relevance to choices 
made over the Treaty.’“° 

However, it has not been until very recently that a less centralised 
analysis has been pursued. Peter Hart has taken a closer look at the IRA in 
Cork while John Borgonovo’s The Battle for Cork, July-August 1922, 
described as being ‘no re-working of the Civil War as “democracy versus 
republican militarism” narrative’*’, explores the intricacies of the Civil War 


in Cork, providing facts and analysis to make less politicised observations.*® 


“! John M. Regan, ‘Historiographical Reviews: Southern Irish Nationalism as a Historical 
Problem’, The Historical Journal, vol. 50, no. 1 (2007), p. 216. 

= Joseph M. Curran, The Birth of the Irish Free State, 1921-23 (Alabama, 1980), p. 281. 
“Tim Pat Coogan, The Irish Civil War: Its Origins and Course (London, 1999), p. 28. 

“ Helen Litton, The Irish Civil War: An Illustrated History (Dublin, 1995), p. 131. 

* Curran, The Birth of the Irish Free State, p. 280. 

“ Thid., p. 43. 

“7 John Dorney, ‘Book Review: John Borgonovo, The Battle for Cork, July-August 1922, 
Mercier 2011’, The Irish Story (Dec 2011), 

(http://www. theirishstory.com/201 1/12/08/book-review-the-battle-for-cork-july-august- 
1922/#.Tw6wZaU2-So) (10 Jan 2012). 

‘8 The R.A. and Its Enemies: Violence and Community in Cork, 1916-1923 (Oxford, 
1998); It must be noted that Hart’s work has proved controversial with his accounts of the 
Kilmichael Ambush and Dunmanway Killings drawing criticism. Doubts have also been 
raised about the validity of anonymous interviews Hart refers to in his work. 
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It is interesting to note that neither Hart nor Borgonovo hail from these 
shores. Meanwhile Gavin Foster has appealed for the importance of ‘the 
woefully under-theorised and imprecisely deployed concept’ of social class 
to be reflected in the history of the war.” 

While Hart and Borgonovo have done much to reshape the stale 
critique of the Civil War, John M. Regan has challenged it head on. Gavin 
Foster wrote in 2006 that in histories of the Civil War, there is ‘a 
widespread tendency to reduce the complexities of allegiances and the 
tumult and chaos of the period to seductively simple binaries in which the 
pro-Treaty side predictably emerges as the clear moral victor over 
intransigent republicanism.’°’ Regan sets out not just to challenge this 
tendency, but to reverse it. He suggests that “Michael Collins and the 
Treatyite leadership fought, however extraneously, in the empire’s interest’, 
and that ‘Collins’s position as an icon of southern nationalism deserves 
serious reinterpretation.’°' Challenging the ballots versus bullets argument 
in favour of the pro-Treaty side, he argues that ‘Collins assumed powers 
best described as dictatorial between the middle of July and his death in an 
ambush on 22 August’, and that ‘transfers between panel candidates indicate 
significant voter solidarity on the issue of coalition government which, in 
the absence of any superior authority, undermines interpretations suggesting 
a mandate for the treaty, treatyites, the Provisional government, or any 


democratic premise for the Civil War.” 


This is dramatic stuff from Regan, 
unthinkable until recently. Just like the revived interest and analysis of 
World War I, this has only been made possible by the remarkable 
transformation of Ireland and, in particular, the peace process of Northern 
Ireland. While it is debatable whether the Troubles contributed greatly 


towards a restructuring of the debate, it seems that there was an ‘avoidance 


“’ Gavin Foster, ‘Class Dismissed? The debate over a social basis to the Treaty split and 
Irish civil war’, Saothar, vol. 33 (2008), p. 84. 

°° Foster, ‘In the Shadow of the Split’, p. 297. 

oe Regan, ‘Southern Nationalism as a Historical Problem’, p. 208. 

» Tbid., pp 212, 215. 
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of probing and problematic questions.’** It is only understandable that 
historians did not want to be arguing in favour of anti-Treatyites, who were 
perceived to be anti-democratic, at a time when an anti-democratic, secret 
army was engaged in an un-mandated war. The similarities between the 
Civil War and the Northern Troubles were too close and the subject matter 
too sensitive. The Good Friday Agreement, The St. Andrews Agreement 
and the success of the power-sharing executive in the north of late have 
allowed for a more systematic and more controversial approach to the study 
of the Civil War. 

Susan Sontag maintains that ‘what is called collective memory is not a 


»>4 Her idea is that the 


remembering but a stipulating: that this is important... 
character of a nation’s memory is a matter of editing. Some aspects of an 
event are emphasised to give a particular slant to the memory of an event 
and to indoctrinate new generations while other aspects are edited out. The 
editing process is closely tied to contemporary conditions. Aspects that do 
not fit contemporary demands get edited out while the more convenient stuff 
is kept. In Ireland this has certainly been true. Our collective memory of the 
Irish revolutionary period 1913-1923 is dominated by certain events to the 
detriment of others. The portrait of Patrick Pearse is an icon of the period; 
there stands on O’Connell Street in Dublin a statue of Jim Larkin, arms 
outstretched, reminding Dubliners and the nation of the 1913 lockout; every 
summer the events of Bloody Sunday are subconsciously remembered as 
GAA fans pack the Hogan stand in Croke Park. At least until recently 
Ireland’s collective memory has been selective to say the least. The Garden 
of Remembrance at Islandbridge for Irish World War I veterans was left 


unfinished for forty years, their contribution did not fit the narrative of 


°? Regan, ‘Southern Nationalism as a Historical Problem’, p. 218. 

* Susan Sontag quoted in Jeremy Harding, ‘Humanitarian Art: Review of Regarding the 
Pain of Others by Susan Sontag’, London Review of Books, Vol. 25 No. 16, 21 Aug. 2003, 
pp 22-3 (http://www.I|rb.co.uk/v25/n16/jeremy-harding/humanitarian-art) (12 Jan 2012). 

°° The Hogan Stand is named after Tipperary captain Michael Hogan, one of fourteen 
casualties in Croke Park on Bloody Sunday, 1920. 
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memory. The Civil War was similarly shunned, a shameful shadow that 
could not be shrugged off, only ignored. 

However, this editing process has been reversed to a degree. Most 
recent, and most obvious, has been the visit of Queen Elizabeth II to 
Islandbridge, ‘relatively unknown to the greater public before the visit.’”° 
The Civil War was brought back to life in the form of film with Neil 
Jordan’s Michael Collins and Ken Loach’s The Wind that Shakes the 
Barley.*’ This process has been facilitated by some mundane factors — the 
distance of time makes controversial subjects more approachable as does the 
retirement and passing of key protagonists — but also by more spectacular 
developments which have propelled Ireland into the twenty-first century as 
a liberal, cosmopolitan, European country with the maturity to look back 
with some objectivity and comprehensiveness. The Celtic Tiger years 
modernised and momentarily enriched (in a monetary sense at least) Irish 
society. The over-arching power of the Catholic Church declined with child- 
sex abuse scandals. The Provisional IRA ceasefires of 1994 and 1997 and 
the subsequent Good Friday Agreement set the island on the (long and 
windy) road to peace. In November 2004, Ireland came top of a European 
Economic Unit survey into the quality of life in European countries, leading 
Dan O’Brien of The Irish Times to muse that ‘the key to life satisfaction, it 
seems, is to have the best of both worlds: the good of the modern and the 
best of tradition, a trick that is notoriously difficult to pull off, because when 
the old stifling stuff is ditched (think dictatorial clergymen, arranged 
marriages and excessive deference) many good things seems to get lost as 


well.’>® 


°° Sean McCarthaigh, ‘Forgotten Irish war dead honoured by queen’s visit’ in Jrish 
Examiner, 19 May 2011. 

°7 Tt must be noted that although Jordon’s Michael Collins helped to remove the taboo 
surrounding the Civil War, the film was highly controversial given that the year of its 
release coincided with a resumption of the Provisional IRA’s campaign and the 
anachronistic use of a car bomb in the film 

8 Dan O’Brien, ‘Ireland Comes Top For Quality of Life, 17 November 2004’, in Dan 
O’Brien, Ireland, Europe and the World: Writings on a New Century (Dublin, 2009), p. 37. 
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As far as the history of World War I and the Civil War is concerned, 
we have struck a much better balance between the ‘old stifling stuff and the 
‘good of the modern.’ As the nation has become more open and willing to 
discuss controversial issues, historians have begun to engage with World 
War | and the Civil War. However, it is time that historians used this 
environment to challenge perceptions, to challenge the memory that has 
been edited for us. Whilst it was perhaps excusable that the silence and 
consent regarding the Civil War was tolerated for reasons of reconciliation 
and peace, it is inexcusable that the ‘amnesia’ surrounding World War I, 
which was constructed in a mean and deliberate fashion, was not challenged 
until the general mood allowed. 

Hart, Borgonovo and Regan have shown the way forward for a richer 
study of the Civil War which should provide us with a fascinating insight 
into who we are and where we have come from. Historians of World War I 
must also continue to challenge common perceptions. As the centenary 
anniversary of that war approaches, historians must be wary of the tendency 
to use the war for the political purpose of promoting common ties between 
Unionists and Nationalists. Richard Grayson’s Belfast Boys explains ‘how 
men could fight in the same army against a common foe, but hold different 
views about how Ireland should be governed.’>” While this is true, we must 
be careful not to let the current peace process or the excitement of Queen 
Elizabeth II’s visit let us lose sight of the essential fact that Unionists and 
Nationalists went to war for opposing reasons or that only for the war, a 
civil war between Unionists and Nationalists looked possible. While there is 
a temptation to allow present day considerations shape our views of the past, 


historians’ first concern must always be with historical fact. 


»” Richard Grayson, Belfast Boys, How Unionists and Nationalists fought and died together 
in the First World War (London, 2009), p. xv. 
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